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For the New-Yorker. 


+" 1 DREAMED THAT TIME. 


‘How can my soul endure the loss of thee ? 
How in the world, to me a desert grown, 
Abandoned and alone, 

Without my sweet companion can I live ? Lyttleton. 
I prEaMED that Time would change my love 

Into a calmer, colder feeling— 
That every day would from my heart 

Some treasured memery be stealing— 
That Pride would aid me with the thought 

Of all the sorrows heaped upon me, 
And teach me to forget the charms, 

The worth, the loveliness that won me! 
Alas! far dearer than when first 

My ear received the fond confesssion— 
Than when thy trembling accents told 

That mine should be the sweet possession— 
I muse on thee, and vainly strive 

To dash that lingering look of sadness 
Away from this quick-throbbing brain, 

That soon must cease, or reel in madness. 
I see that look for ever !—Night 

May not conceal its tearful gazing ; 
For shadows but disclose the fire 

That, torch-like, in my soul is blazing. 
At morn it still is there, for light 

Cannot dispel the constant vision 
That follows me, like some pale ghost 

Forsaking its own realm Elysian. 
Still, still I love !—no speck of change 

Has dimmed the star that shone above me; 
Winds have not stirred the rose that grew 

When first I prayed—*“ Mabella, love me!” 
The star still beams, the rose still bleoms; 

Let clouds be dark or gales be chiding: 
Of hearts that love from what they love 

Thou hast, oh Death! the sole dividing! P. B. 





For the New-Yorker. 
SONNETS BY J. C. 
FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
Ox, linger still, bright Summer! linger still! 
A little longer let thy roses bloom— 
Thy wind come freighted with a rich perfume! 
Let tones of melody the woodlands fill, 
And the glad waters of the sparkling rill 
Laugh in the sunshine as they onward leap! 
Steal not the verdure from each tree-crowned steep! 
Stay with us yet, bright Summer! linger still! 
The Autumn wind, it hath a wailing sound; 
The crimson woods, they tell us of decay— 
Of friends who in their bloom have passed away, 
Falling, like breeze-blown leaves, upon the ground. 
Oh, linger, Summer! for this heart is lone, 
And sadder grows to see thy glories gone! 


Il. 

Thou heedest not! I miss the brilliant shower 

Of gems from off the leafy spray at morn; 
I miss the calm and lengthened twilight hour, 

The song of bird on buoyant wing up-borne. 
Here is the limpid stream at which I drank ; 
But where the flowers that blushed upon its bank ? 
There spread the daisied turf where I would lie 
At lazy noontide, dreaming of the sky ;— 
All withered now !—See the once verdant shade 
"Neath which my loit’ring steps at evening strayed ! 

A moaning blast sweeps by me, and I shrink 
From its chill breath; in this lone vale 

Mine ear again the long-lost tones doth drink. 

The dead !—the dead !—their voices fill the Autumn gale! 


Ill. 
Summer, farewell!—no wish nor word of mine 
Had magic power to stay thy swift career, 








Or bid thy garlands yon old trunk entwine, 
Where oft.I sat the linnet’s note to hear. 
Summer, farewell !—The insect I have seen 
Weaving its shroud as on thy footsteps passed, 
Will burst to life, all beautiful, I ween, 
When next thy clouds their genial shadows cast. 
But I, who watch thee fleeting, and who mourn 
To see pale Autumn clasp thy gentle flowers— 
Will my pulse thrill with joy at thy return? 
Ah! lonely now !—and-may not coming hours 
Fall with a deadlier blight upon this heart? [depart? 
Sad—sad and lone !—oh, Summer !—joyous Summer! why 
-_ 
For the New-Yorker. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT.—NO. I. 

Tuer: is nothing in the early annals of our country which 
is uninteresting. The interval that divided the first stir of 
colonial discontent from the complete birth of the Republic, 
comprises, I am fain to believe, every thing sublime in the 
human character. To say it furnishes spectacles of moral 
dignity outstripping the greatest that are emblazoned in the 
chronicles of olden time, is not quite satisfactory to my mind. 
I want no comparisons instituted. I want the opening scenes 
of my country’s history to stand alone, aloof from similitudes, 
unencumbered by association—the reflection of nothing past, 
the noble pattern for all the future. I want it to stand an Al- 
pine landmark, to which the eye of remote posterity may first 
be turned. This is not the babble of extravagant national 
pride. Take from the catalogue of classic wonders its bright- 
est gem—the noble submission of Regulus to the tyranny of 
his honor; the stern and fearless contempt of Coriolanus for 
Plebeian flattery; the pure and disinterested patriotism of 
Cincinnatus ; the lion-hearted vengeance of the’elder Brutus, 
of the patriotic treachery of the younger in sacrificing an old 
and well sustained friendship to the cause ef his country—quote 
any example from the records of Greece and Rome, I care 
not what, and the scroll of our own Republic’s story, new and 
unfurnished as it is, can furnish more than a parallel. 

A race of men were set down for the American Revolution, 
which God gives but once to a world. They were not made 
illustrious by a single ray of artificial greatness. Their griev- 
ances were not of an earthquake nature, violent, instantaneous, 
convulsive. No sudden massacre shocked them into revolu- 
tion. When their first remonstrance went forth to the British 
Throne, it could by no means suggest the fancy of an over- 
thrown giant bracing himself up to defy the next onset of the 
tornado. Their schemes of liberty were not concocted in the 
romantic obscurity of cuverns, nor did they borrow their intent 
from the ostentatious magnificence of temples. They came 
not from glens or mountain-tops—they climbed not up from 
difficult passes, nor sprang to view from rocky recesses at the 
sound of some wild signal, when gathering together in their 
councils of freedom. Their conventions did not borrowa fan- 
tastic solemnity from the monstrous pageants of idolatry, or 
the romantic mysteries of superstition. They obeyed no omens 
and consulted no oracles. They were not stimulated by a 
mania for conquest, by the impulses of a high-toned national 
pride, or the tortures of an utterly barbarous tyranny. They 
were not induced to the rebellion by the declamations of dem- 
agogues or the fascination of a great name. Our glorious War 
of Independence had none of these incidents to trick it out 
for the idle admirings of fancy. It was a model of naked 
and artless majesty. Great principles, deep and controlling 
influences have never sprung from artificial trappings. These 
may sometimes ornament a page of history, attract curiosity 
and amuse attention, but they never move the age. Let me 
tarry a moment for illustration. 

Homer, of whom the iine written by a late noble bard for 
Tasso may be emphatically repeated, 

‘He was his country’s glory and its shame,’ 
originally communicated his poems to the world as a beggar’s 








ballads; and yet, in this humblest of vocations he gave an im- 
pulse to the human mind which has continued to this day and 
will ever continue as a foremost and unbroken wave upon the 
tide of literature. But what has become of the splendid gov- 
ernments, philosophies, conquests, vanities and pomp of the 
land that spurned him? They are either wholly forgotten or 
clinging with a feeble and relaxing grasp to the robes of His- 
tory. Luther, the plain and finical Luther, of humblest ori- 
gin, without a name, without any of the brilliancy of genius, 
no sceptre in his hand and no badge of office on his breast, 
heaved from its base a Gibraltar of superstition.. And what 
is known of the Kings who played their tricks of pomp upon 
the stage in his time, save as they now and then steal out 
dimly from their oblivion by the fitful and imperfect glimmer- 
ings of some few surviving chronicles? What influence do 
they exert upon the age we live in? What impress of their 
reigns can the keenest curiosity discover in the complexion of 
the present generation? What existing blessing can press 
the reverential steps of Gratitude to their ashes? ..None— 
truly none. They died utterly with their day, and the unvar- 
nished Reformer lives yet, the bright morning star thet His- 
tory has set between the ages of Darkness and of Light. But 
let me not multiply examples. 

The men of '76 were plain men. But few of them were 
educated; fewer had received the refinement of travel. They 
entertained no extravagant notions, affected no eccentricities . 
They had no visionary schools of philosophy to sicken their 
minds with strange and unpractical dogmas. They were 
infected with no morbid yearnings for change and novelty.— 
Luxury had not unstrung their sinews; speculation had not 
maddened their Commeggg, and the indolence of Wealth had 
not yet seduced their Magflity. The contagious and corrupt- 
ing vanities of lif had not developed themselves in their 
midst, and Ambition, purified by the wild innocence of Na- 
ture, and awed by the iron simpligity ef the People, sought no 


‘tichievement and no reward incompatible with the controlling 


spirit of the times. 

To the mother country they looked with the love and con- 
fidence of simple-minded children. Perhaps they did not en- 
tirely forget the persecutions that drove their grandsires from 
their ‘old ancestral halls’ to seek a new home in the forests 
of a New World. But lapse of time had rendered it gther a 
matter of history than of feeling; and in the cheerfulness 
which they enjoyed from the profitable pursuit of honest in- 
dustry, they cherished no other sentiment than that of affec- 
tion for tne Parent Land. Besides this, the guardianship 
which the English Government -had uniformly exercised over 
them, and in which they had become accustomed to confide, 
served to strengthen and brighten the bonds: 

We of course cannot imagine that such a people should 
betray much zeal for their political rights. They were not 
subtle nor yet idle enough to quarrel about theories and ana- 
lyze constitutions. With the confidence of children they 
yielded obedience promptly to her edicts and her requisitions. 
They could not afford to embitter the comforts of bealthy and 
successful toil with technical controversies and devised griev- 
ances. In cheerful mood they stopped them in the furrow to 
fill the palm of the tax-gatherer, and then plodded on, without 
inquiring of themselves the propriety of his demands. Thus 
they continued from year to year, contentedly bearing up un 
der the burdens of the Mother Government, happy in the dis- 
charge of what they deemed a filial duty, and thrice happy 
that they were so able to discharge it. At that period, no 
public press stood argus-eyed between the Colonies and the 
Empire to watch the insidious advances of tyranny and pro- 
claim the- abuses of trustiand power. With such an engine 
to incline and impress public opinion, they would have ripened 
into freedom much sooner than they did. 

It would have been the policy of a wise Government to de- 
serve and ensure this tranquil spirit of submission by lem'ency 
and concession. The Ministers who held the Provincial re- 








sat by 
hearths, ate at their frugal boards and here them company 
around their fallow fires, he would as readily have sent venom- 
ous serpents into their settlements as adopted this odious and 
oppressive measure of taxation. Living at a distance from 
their midst and with no lively perception of their wants, he 
did not scruple to expend their very life’s blood in purchasing 
the hollow honor of leading a prosperous and thriving admin- 
istration. 

Here we may discern the origin of the mighty struggle 
afterwards. A memorial to the King wasimmediately drawn 
up by the merchants of New-York, who, as the agents of Co- 
lonial Commerce, first felt the dash of the wave. It is a little 
curious to note the tone and spirit of this document. When 
surveying great events, we dwell with peculiar intent upon 
their preliminaries; and the less remarkable they are, the 
more engaging to our minds. We love to compare the mi- 
nute germ with the giant tree—the bubbling fountain-head 
with the full-grown river And then, after the first few throbs 
of curious wonder are past, we begin with less satisfaction, 
perhaps, but more profit, to trace the progressive stages of 
the increase from insignificance to grandeur. 

The tone of this document is singularly loyal. It reminds 
the reader, by its submissive style, of an affectionate child 
meekly pleading for the remission of a threatened chastise- 
ment. Nothing like invective, nothing like reproach—it 
scarcely rises to the tone of complaint. A candid and unim- 
passioned detail of the embarrassments of the Colonies forms 
its principal burden, as if they deemed that a sufficient peti- 
tion to his Majesty. It exhibits no trace of apprehension, 
little or no anxiety, but, on the contrary, an abiding and un- 
shaken confidence in his perfect wisdom and justice. It be- 
trays no petulance on account of the recent grievances, and its 
most significant hint to the King is not more direct than an 
inference modestly left himself to draw. What man of that 
time was prophet enough to mark such a thing down as the} 
first sigh of a Revolutionary storm? One who in the caprices 
of a wild fancy had intimated such a monstrous issue, would 
have been put in the stocks for his scandaleusness. 

This was followed by other memorials, all breathing the 
same loyal spirit, but growing louder and more positive in 
their demands. However, no effect was produced by them 
on the oppressive policy of the administration; nay, they 
rather seemed to spur it to new exercises of tyranny. The 
burdens were steadily multiplied—Ossa heaped upon Pelion. 
The weary and tottering Colonies were rudely thrust from the 
throne without a hearing, and pitilessly buffeted at every 


lations of England in their guidance should have had enough 
sagacity to know that there is a point in the history of Gov- 
ernment when the most humble and uncomplaining obedience 
will mutter words ominous of revolution. It takes more or 
- less time for the clouds to gather, according to the moral con- 
stitution, climate and circumstances of the governed ; but the 
storm must ultimately come. In Italy, rebellion burns im the 
blood of the People; in France, the Government is continu- 
ally dancing in the balance, under the disturbance of conflict- 
ing principles, irregular habits, volatility, fickleness, and a 
general passion for change. There the first suspicious edict 
from the royal palace darts an electric shock through the en- 
tire Kingdom, and every man, as if mechanically, reaches out 
his hand to his bayonet. In Russia, cold, passive and emo- 
tionless Russia, where the tides of sympathy have to traverse 
wide intervals of snow-bound desolation ere they meet, the 
frown of the Emperor appals, not excites. The gigantic Em- 
pire, from the impossibility of concert in its various parts, 
from inveterate habits of servitude, and the absence of all gen- 
erous principles, takes tamely a blow that the pettiest of the 
Italian Republics, in its‘old days of pride and passion, would 
have met with a spirited rebellion. Yet I can imagine a suc- 
cession of tyrannies which would conduct even that servile 
race into the secret chambers of conspiracy or the open fields 
of revolation. Though passive, it is not impossible for them 
to feel; cold, they might be tortured into excitement. Thus 
the Czar has an ultimate limit to his caprices, if not to his 
Empire ; and he can only pass it at the expense of his crown. 

It was in the year 1764 when the first omens of discontent 
went forth from the Colonies. The bloody French and Indian 
War had just been concluded by the united efforts of the Colo- 
nies and the Mother Government. Peace had again spread 
forth its wings over the theatre of a recent war, and the Colo- 
nies were indulging in the first lively overflowings of exult- 
ation, The bond of union had grown stronger with mutual 
danger and a common cause. It was a bitter time for mater- 
nal unkindness to come upon them. The human heart sick- 
ens under the conviction that who should protect are at- 
tempting to overreach, and from being carried in the 
arms we are to be trampled the feet. Such were the 
feelings of the Colonies at the period referred to. 

England had indeed contributed soldiers and supplies to the 
War—but it was to guard her own possessions. It was her 
duty then and now, as the chief of an Empire on which, it is 
said, ‘the sun never sets,’ to stretch forth her arm to save, 
when any of her remote dependencies are in need. So soon 
as she finds herself unable thus to maintain them, it is her 





duty to renounce them—and thus, if she cannot assist with 
heg force, not embarrass with her authority. Viewing the case 
in this light, the proceedings of the British Government were 
taken upon no maintainable principle. Provincial allegiance 
can be demanded upon no other condition than an assurance 
of protection. And I hold it to be an incontrovertible truth 
that when a Colony has grown strong enough to stand alone, 
it has an immediate right to sovereignty. It can no longer 
claim assistance—it should no longer yield submission. To 
borrow a simile from Astronomy, if the planet could swell 
into the magnitude of its central orb, it would, by natural 
laws, no longer be compelled to walk its round of homage, 
but, leaving the subordinate relation, become itself a centre. 
If, then, the aids of England were gratuitous, that fact pre- 
supposes a state of maturity in the Colonies that entitled them 
to Independence, and rendered all interference with their affairs 
equally gratuitous. If necessary from their weakness, it was 
but the discharge of a parental duty, and no recompense was 
due until it could have been rendered from the stores of a su- 
perabundant wealth. 

Scarcely had the last war-whoop of the savage died away, 
and the war-worn and exhausted Colonist stretched his limbs 
out upon his hearth to rest, when a merciless and extortionate 
enactment griped him by the shoulder. He almost found it 
in advance of him. His terrible financial embarrassments, 
his physical and mental weariness, his present and pressing 
exigencies, had been excluded from the account.‘ The British 
Minister, sitting amid the comforts and luxuries of the Old 


coming together of Parliament. 

The first sensation wrought in them was the surprise of dis- 
appointed confidence. I can well imagine to myself the shock 
that these early demonstrations of tyranny gave them. Im- 
poverished by war, debilitated by exertion, their agriculture 
suffering, their commerce unsettled, their currency deplorable, 
they must have been apoplexed with astonishment at this 
rapid succession of cruelties from the Parent Empire. This 
past, and the bitter, sickening grief of wounded affection and 
outraged weakness followed. Then came the wintry gloom 
and passive listlessness of despair. The young men quit their 
places of industry to mourn with their fathers, and all classes 
abandoned themselves, for a season, to the pressure of their 
wo. The curtain now rises and reveals the first appearance 
of Revolution. A man stands upon the floor of the House of 
Delegates of Virginia. He turns an eye of fire around him— 
he trembles with some mighty emotion. That emotion, reader, 
was the first breath of new-born Liberty! She started into 
life at his inspiration, and the days of Tyranny were numbcred! 

The grandeur of that scene cannot be compassed in one 
glance. He stood amid a grave and prudent body of men, 
conscious indeed of the wrongs of their country, but relying 
upon modest petition for redress. They had never let their 
imaginations ramble into visions of upright and chainless In- 
dependence. A thousand things forbade the idea. Their 
habits of thought and action, their pitiable weakness a8 a 
country, their disgust for war on account of recent and ex- 
hausting couflicts, all tended to indispose them for Freedom. 
Tney were, besides, legislating beneath the zealous eyes of 
royal deputies, who would not fail to call treason by its right 


able to no generous, kindly and familiar impulses. name. They sat, as it were, under the glimmerings of the 





pire of the world—nay, to all the empires of the worki—e 
principles as old as the great globe itself, interwoven with 
every page of past history, sanctioned by venerable ages, ani 
proud and awful as the heavens?) Who would dare to 

on the moss-grown and frowning ramparts of Monarchy, and 
pluck down its blood-red flag? Who would rush out fom 
the security of submission, and, Sampson-like, grasp the lion 
by his mane? It was the grandest moment of time—by 
God had reared up one to fill it. That man was Patricy 
Henry. 

I will not tarry upon a scene where History has 80 often 
lingered, and always with a solemnity bordering on the 
stitious. I would it never had been detailed, but rather left 
to the imagination of posterity. I had rather the attitude 
gesture, look, tone, position and costume of the god-like ns 
tor had never been matters of precise description. It serve; 
too much (pardon my extravagance) to familiarize him dow, 
to the level of humanity. The Patrick Henry of that occasion 
should have been committed to the homage of Fancy. 

I will close with but a word. He opened his lips. His 
heart, big with the destinies of the world, struggled fora mo. 
ment with doubt—no longer. The electric appeal shot forth 
—darted on—flashing fiercer and brighter, and growing and 
growing in overwhelming majesty, until the last word~ 
“Give mE LIBERTY OR GIVE ME Deata!"—filed Up ity 
measure of terrible might ; and the last link of the chain the 
had eternally bound the form of Freedom was riven. He bad 
finished his sublime task, and Revolution was afoot! 


TO A LADY WHO CALLED ME CAPRICIOUS, 
BY CHARLES SHERRY. 


Capricious, truly !—As the gleams 
Of sunshine in our April skies, 
And changing as the myriad beams 
That dance within thy radiant eyes. 
An ornament ill-placed, a hue 
Too bright or pale upon the brow, 
A ribbon of too gay a blue, 
Too kind a nod, too cold a bow, 
Will stifle, in my yielding clay, 
Love I have nursed the livelong day. 
Inconstant ?—Are the waters so 
That fall in showers on hill and plain, 
Then, tired of what they find below, 
Ride on the sunbeams back again? 
Pray, are there changes in the sky?— ~ 
The winds ?—or in our summer weather? 
In sudden change, believe me, I 
Will beat both clouds and winds together. 
No thing of air or earth may be 
Fit type for my inconstancy ! 
Thus dreamed I but an hour ago, 
When thought was wild and fancy free— 
When all my pulses told me so, 
And I had never met with thee. 
But one bright glance has touched my heart, 
And a new fount of joy unsealed ; 
And as its hidden waters start, 
Firm hope, fixed purpose, are revealed. 
And now no time or change can sever 
Ties that must bind my soul for ever. 








Romantic Creatures.—The Irish papers contain 8 long 
account of the admission of two Scottish ladies of rank intos 
nunnery at Cork. One of the ladies is daughter of the la 
General Agnew, and the other, who is named Taylor, is 
friend of the former. Miss Agnew is the author of 8 contre 
versial novel, named ‘Geraldine,’ and the heroine is under 
stood to represent the authoress herself, while Miss Taylors 
exhibited in the same work under the name of Catharine Grr 
ham. They were both dressed in full bridal costume, prep 
atory to their taking the veil and resigning the world for et; 
and immediately after the ceremonial the two ladies retn 
to throw off their gay attire, and soon after retuned wit 
their hair cut off, and clothed in the full costume of. the Se 
ters of Mercy, which is the order they have adopted. They 
are stated to have formerly belonged to the church of Se 
land. 


Tue Hicuest Innasirep Paces in the known word@ 
in Peru. The s, at the source of the Ancomares, #* 
at an elevation ef 15,720 feet above — of the sea. Te 
village of Tacora is 14,275 feet high. Potosi, once 
ing a population of 150,000, is 13,000 feet above the 











visited the people whose most sensitive and vital interests || diadem. Who would dare, if so inclined, to stalk forth from 





of the sea. 
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LITERATURE. _ 





eT eather 
AN AUTUMN THOUGHT. 

Lixe the depths of the wood when October is cold, 

By the sting of the frost turned to purple and gold, 
Are the virtues of heart, sad and tender, that owe 

All their beauty and brightness to sorrow and wo. 
Like the pine on the mountain, unchanged by the frost, 
When the beech tree and maple their verdtre have lost, 
Is the heart of a friend that is steadfast and true 


When the teats of Misfortune our pathway bedew. 
October 11. W. H. C. Hosmer. 
For the New-Yorker. 


WHEN THE WILD LOVE OF FAME. 
A SONG. 


Wax the wild love of Fame, with its anguish and fever, 
No more in my soul kindles withering fire, 
And this sensitive bosom is pulseless for ever, 
And wrapped are my limbs in their funeral attire, 
Bear not my pale relics where thousands lie sleeping 
In clustering graves near the populous mart— 
Where the dew-fall of eve the dark cypress is steeping, 
And stones rise in pomp, hewn and polished by art. 
Oh! bear my cold corse to the brow of the mountain, 
Where cedar and pine groves may over me wave— 
Where the day-god may fling from his luminous fountain 
A blushing farewell, when he sets, on my grave;— 
Where the scream of the panther, while darkness is reigning, 
And the long, mournful how! of the wolf may be heard, 
And night summon forth, while the sad moon is waning, 
From oak-hollowed dwelling her anchorite bird. 
A tomb by the deer and the war-eagle haunted 
Is meet for « lone one who hateth the crowd ;— 
A tomb where a dirge for the dead will be chaunted 
When lightnings flash death and the thunder is loud. 
Some friend, from the heat of the stag-chase reposing, 
While his indolent hounds flap their ears in the shade, 
By the mossed rock of granite rude letters disclosing, 
Will know the wild spot where the harper is laid. 
Tioga Point, Oct. 9. W. H. C. Hosmer. 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE MAMELLE PRAIRIE. 


(From “ Tae Far West”—a work by Edmund Flagg, Esq., Editor of 
the Western Literary News Letter. In press and soon to be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New-York.) 


Ir was a sultry afternoon when I left St. Charles. The 
road for some miles along the bottom runs parallel with the 
river, until, ascending a slight elevation, the traveler is on 
the prairie. Upon this road I had not proceeded many miles 
before I came fully to the conclusion that the route I was 
then pursuing would never conduct me and my horse to the 
town of Grafton, Illinois, the point of my destination. In this 
idea I was soon confirmed by a half-breed whom I chanced to 
meet. Receiving a few general instructions, therefore, touch- 
ing my route, all of which I had quite forgotten ten minutes 
after, I pushed forth into the pathless prairie, and was soon 
in its centre, almost buried, with my,horse beneath me, in the 
monstrous vegetation. Between the parallel rolls of the prai- 
rie, the size of the weeds and undergrowth was stupendous : 
and the vegetation heaved in masses heavily back and forth 
in the wind, as if for years it had flourished on in rank, undis- 
turbed luxuriance. Directly before me, along the Northern 
horizon, rose the white cliffs of the Mississippi, which, as 
they went up to the sheer hight, in some places, of several 
hundred feet, presented a most mountain-like aspect as viewod 
over the level surface of the plain. Towards a dim column 
of smoke which curled lazily upward among these cliffs did I 
now direct my course. The broad disk of the sun was rapid- 
ly wheeling down the western heavens: my tired horse could 
advance through the heavy grass no faster than a walk; the 
pale bluffs, apparently but a few miles distant, seemed re- 
ceding like an ignis fatuus as I approached them; and there 
lay the swampy forest to ford, and the ‘terrible Mississippi’ 
beyond to ferry, before I could hope for food or a resting-place. 
In simple verity, I began to meditate upon the yielding char- 
acter of prairie-grass for a couch. And yet, of such surpass- 
ing loveliness was the scene spread out around me, that I 
seemed hardly to realize a situation disagrecable enough, but 
from which my thoughts were constantly wandering. The 
Grasses and flowering wild-plants of the Mamelle Prairie are 


aries for their exquisive brillianey of hue and gracefulness 











Among the flowers my eye detected a species unlike to any 
I had yet met with, and which seemed indigenous only here. 
Its fairy-formed corolla was of a bright enameled crimson, 
which, in the depths of the dark herbage, glowed like a living 
coal. How eloquently did this little flower bespeak the being 
and attributes of its Maker! Ah! 


‘There is religion in a flower ; 
Mountains and enna suns and systems, 
Bear not the impress of Almighty power 
In characters more legible those 
Which he has written on the tiniest flower 4 
Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-drop’s weight. 


One who has never looked upon the Western prairie in the 
pride of its blushing bloom can hardly conceive the surpassing 
loveliness of its summer Flora; and, if the idea is not easy to 
conceive, still less is it to convey. The autumn flowers in 
their richness I have not yet beheld; and in the early days of 
June, when I first stood upon the prairies, the beauteous sis- 
terhood of Spring were all in their graves; and the sweet 
spring-time of the year it is when the gentle race of flowers 
dance over the teeming earth in gayest guise and profusion. 
In the first soft days of April, when the tender green of vegeta 
tion begins to overspread the soil scathed by the fires of Autumn, 
the viola, primrose of the prairie, in all its rare and delicate 
forms ; the anemone or wind-flower; the blue dewy harebell ; 
the pale oxlip; the flowering arbute, and all the pretty family 
of the pinks and lilies lie sprinkled, as by the enchantment of 
a summer shower, or by the tripping footsteps of Titania with 
her fairies, over the landscape. The blue and the white then 
tint the perspective, from the most ljmpid cerulean of an iris 
to the deep purple of the pink; from the pearly lustre of the 
cowslip to the golden richness of the buttercup. In early 
spring-time, too, the island groves of the prairies are also in 
flower; and the brilliant crimson of the cércis Canadensis, 
or Judas-tree; the delightful fragrance of the lonicera cr 
honey-suckle, and the light yellow of the jasimum, render the 
forests as pleasant to the smell as to the eye. But spring- 
time passes away, and with her pass away the fair young 
flowers her soft breath had warmed into being. Summer 
comes over the prairics like a giant; the fiery dog-star rages, 
and forth leap a host of bright ones to greet his coming. .The 
heliotrope and helianthus, in all their rich variety ; the wild 
rose, flinging itself around the shrub-oak like a wreath of rain- 
bows; the orchis, the balmy thyme, the burgamot, and the 
asters of every tint and proportion, then prevail, throwing 
forth their gaudy, sunburnt petals upon the wind, until the 
whole meadow seems arrayed in the royal livery of a sunset 
sky. Scarcely does the Summer begin to decline, and Au- 
tumn’s golden sunlight to stream in misty magnificence athwart 
the landscape, than a thousand gorgeous plants of its own 
mellow hue are nodding in stately beauty over the plain.— 
Yeliow is the garniture of the autumnal Flora of the prairies; 
and the haughty golden rod, and all the splendid forms of the 
gentiana, commingling with the white and crimson ewpato- 
rium, and the red spire of the liatris, every where bespangle 
the scene ; while the trumpet-formed corolla of the bignonia 
radicans glitters in the sunbeams, amid the luxuriant wreath- 
ing of ivy, from the tall capitals of the isolated trees. All the 
solidago species are in their glory, and every variety of /o- 
belia; and the blood-red sumach in the hollows and brakes, 
and the sagittaria, or arrow-head, with its three-leaved calyx 
and its three white petals darting forth from the recesses of 
the dark herbage, and all the splendid forms of the aquatic 
plants, with their broad blossoms and their cool scroll-like 
leaves, lend a finished richness of hue to the landscape, which 
fails not well to harmonize with the rainbow glow of the dis 


tant forest. —— ‘Such beauty, varying iu the light 
Of gorgeous nature, cannot be portrayed 
By words, nor by the pencil’s silent skill, 
Butis the apy, of those alone 
Who have beheld it, noted it with care, 
And, in their minds, recorded it with love.’ 


What wonder, then, that, amid a scene like this, where the 
Summer reigned, and young Autumn was beginning to antici 
pate its mellow glories, the traveler should in a measure have 
forgotten his vocation, and loitered lazily along his way? 

* * 


? 


. * * * + * x * oa 
» There is one feature of the Mamelle Prairie, besides its 
eminent beauty and its profusion of flowering plants, which 
distinguishes it from every other with which I have met. I 
allude to the almost perfect uniformity of its surface. There 
is little of that undulating, wavelike slope and swell which 
characterizes the peculiar species of surface called prairie.— 





With the exception of a few lakes,-abounding with aquatic 








ee 

plants and birds, and those broad furrows traversing the plain, 
apparently ancient beds of the rivers, the surface appears 
smooth as alawn. This circumstance goes far to corroborate 
the idea of alluvial origin. And thus it was that, lost in a 
mazy labyrinth of grass and flowers, I wandered on over the 
smooth soil of the prairie, quite regardless of the whereabout 
my steps were conducting me. The sun was just going down 
when my horse entered a slight footpath leading into a point 
of woodland upon the right. This I pursued for some time, 
heedlessly presuming that it would conduct me to the banks 
of the river; when le! to my surprise, on emerging from the 
forest, I found myself in the midst of a French village, with 
its heavy roofs and broad piazzas! 

Never was the lazy hero of Diederich Knickerbocker— 
luckless Rip—more sadly bewildered, afier a twenty years’ 
doze among the Hudson Highlands, than was your loiterer at 
this unlooked-for apparition. To find one’s self suddenly 
translated from the wild, flowery prairie into the heart of an 
aged, moss-grown village, of such foreign aspect withal, was 
by no means easy to reconcile with one’s notions of reality.— 
Of the name, or even the existence of the village, I had been 
quite as ignorant as if it had never possessed either; and in 
vain was it that I essayed, in my perplexity, to make myself 
familiar with these little items of intelligence by inquiry of 
the primitive-looking beings whom I chanced to encounter, as 
I rode slowly on into the village through the tall stoccades of 
the narrow streets. Every one stared as I addressed him, 
but, shaking his head and quickening his pace, pointed me on 
in the direction I was pursuing, and left me to pursue it in 
ignorance and single blessedness. 


This mystery—for thus to my excited fancy did it seem— 
became at length intolerable. Drawing up my horse before 
the open door of a cottage, around which, beneath the galle- 
ries, were gathered a number of young people of both sexes, 
I very peremptorily made the demand where Iwas. All 
stared, and some few took it upon them, graceless youths ! to 
laugh ; until, at length, a dark young fellow, with black eyes 
and black whiskers, stepped forward, and, in reply to my in- 
quiry repeated, informed me that the village was called ‘Port- 
age des Sioux ;’ that the place 0° my destination was upon 
the opposite bank of the Mississippi, several miles above—too 
distant to think of regaining my route at that late hour; and 
very politely the dark young man offered to procure for me 
accommodation for the night, though the village could boast 
no inn. Keeping close on the heels of my conducteur, I again 
began to thread the narrow lanes of the hamlet, from the 
doors and windows of every cottage of which peeped forth an 
eager group of dark-eyed women and children, in uncontrolled 
curiosity at the apparition of a stranger in their strects at such 
an advanced hour of the day. 

The little village seemed completely to be cut off from all 
the world beside, and as totally unconscious of the proceedings 
of the community around as if it were a portion of another 
hemisphere. The place lies buried in forest except upon the 
South, where it looks out upon the Mamelle Prairie, and to 
the North is an opening in the belt of woods along the river- 
bank, through which, beyond the stream, rise the white cliffs 
iu points and pinnacles like the towers and turrets of a castel- 
lated town, to the perpendicular altitude of several hundred 
feet. The scene was one of romantic beauty, as the moon- 
beams silvered the forest-tops and cliffs, flinging their broad 
shadows athwart the bosom of the waters, gliding in oily rip- 
pling at their base. The site of Portage des Sioux is about 
seven miles above the town of Alton, and five below the em- 
bouchure of the Illinois. Its landing is good; it contains 
three or four hundred inhabitants, chiefly French—can boast 
a few trading establishments, and, as is invariably the case 
in the villages of this singular people, however inconsiderable, 
has an ancient Catholic Church rearing its gray spire above 
the low-roofed cottages. Attached to it, also, is a ‘common 
field’ of twelve hundred arpens—something less than as many 
acres—stretching out into the prairie. The soil is, of course, 
incomparably fertile. The garden-plats around each door 
were dark with vegetation, overtopping the pickets of the en- 
closures; and away to the South into the prairie swept the 
broad maize-fields, nodding and rustling in all the gorgeous 
garniture of Summer, 

My conducteur stopped, at length, at the gate of a brick 
tenement, the only one in the village, whose modern air con- 
trasted strangely enough with the venerable aspect of ever? 
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the medium of sundry Babel gibberings and gesticulations, he 
left me with the promise to call early in the morning and see 
me on my way. 

“ What ’s your name, any how ?”" was the courteous saluta- 
tion of mine host, as I placed my foot across his threshold, 
after attending to the necessities of the faithful animal which 
had been my companion through the fatigues of the day. He 
was a dark-browed, swarthy looking man, with exceedingly 
black hair, and an eye which one might have suspected of In- 
dian origin but for the genuine cunning—the ‘ lurking devil’— 
of its expression. Replying to the unceremonious interroga- 
tory with a smile, which by no means modified the haughty 
moroseness of my landlord’s visage, another equally civil 
query was proposed, to which I received the hurried reply, 
“ Jean Paul de ———.” 

From this amiable personage I learned, by dint of question 
ing, that the village of Portage des Sioux had been standing 
about half a century ; that it was originally settled by a colony 
from Cahokia; that its importance was now as considerable 
as it ever had been; that it was terribly shaken in the great 
earthquakes of 1811, many of the old cottages having been 
thrown down and his own house rent from ‘turret to founda» 
tion-stone,’ the chasm in the brick wall yet remaining; and, 
finally, that the village owed its name to the stratagem of a 
band of Sioux Indians, in an expedition against the Missouris. 
The legend is as follows : 

“‘ The Sioux being at war with a tribe of the Missouris, a 
party descended the Upper Mississippi on an expedition for 
pillage. The Missouris, apprised of their approach, laid in 
ambush in the woods at the mouth of the River, intending to 
take their enemies by surprise as their canoes doubled the 
point to ascend. The Sioux, in the depths of Indian subtlety, 
apprehending such a manceuvre, instead of descending to the 
confluence, landed at the Portage, took their canoes upon 
their backs, and crossed the prairie to the Indian village on 
the Missouri, several miles above. By this stratagem, the 
design of their-expedition ‘was uvwwomplichod, und they had 
returned to their canoes in safety with their plunder long be+ 
fore the Missouris, who were anxiously awaiting them at their 
ambuscade, were aware of their first approach.” 

Supper was soon served up, prepared in the ncatest French 
fashion. While at table, a circumstance transpired which 
afforded me some little diversion. Several of the villagers 
dropped in during the progress of the meal, who, having seat- 
ed themselves at the board, a spirited colloquy ensued in the 
patois of these old hamlets—a species of gumbo-French 
which a genuine native of La Belle France would probably 
manage to unravel quite as well as a Northern Yankee. From 
a few expressions, however, the meaning of which were obvi- 
ous, together with sundry furtive glances of the eye, and di- 
vers confused withdrawals of the gaze, it was not very diffi- 
cult to detect some pretty free remarks upon the stranger 
guest. All this was suffered to pass with undisturbed non- 
chalance until the meal was concluded, when the hitherto 
mute traveler, turning to the negro attendant, demanded in 
familiar French a glass of water. Presto! the effect was 
electric: such visages of ludicrous distress—such stealthy 
glancing of dark eyes—such glowing of sallow checks! The 
swarthy landlord at length hurriedly ejaculated “Parlez vous 
Frangais?” while the dark-haired hostess could only falter 
“Pardonnez moi!” A hearty laugh on my own part served 
rather to increase than diminish the empressement, as it con- 
firmed the suspicion that their guest had realized to the full 
extent their hospitable remarks. Rising from the table to 
put an end to rather an awkward scene, I took my portfeuille 
and seated myself in the gallery to sketch the events of the 
day. But the dark landlord looked with no favoring eye upon 
the proceeding ; and, as he was by no means the man to stand 
for ceremony, he presently let drop a civil hint of the propriety 
of retiring; the propriety of complying with which civil hint 
was at once perceived, early as was the hour; and soon the 
whole house and village was buried in slumber. 

And then ‘ the stranger within their gates’ rose quietly from 
his couch and in a few moments was luxuriating in the fresh 
night wind, laden with perfumes from the flowerets of the 
prairie it swept. And beautifully was the wan moonlight 
playing over forest, and prairie, and rustling maize-field, and 
over the gray church spire, and the old village in its slumber- 
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ing. And the giant cliffs rose white and ghastly beyond the 
dark waters of the endless River, as it rolled on in calm mag- 
nificence, ‘for ever flowing and the same for ever.’ And as- 
sociations of the scene with other times and other men thronged 
‘ thick and fast’ upon the fancy. 

The first vermeil flush of morning was firing the eastern 
forest-tops, when a single horseman was to be seen issuing 
from the narrow lanes of the ancient village of Portage des 
Sioux, whose inhabitants had not yet shaken off the drowsi- 
ness of slumber, and winding slowly along beneath the huge 
trees skirting the prairie’s margin. After an hour of irregular 
wandering through the heavy meadow-grass, drenched and 
dripping in the dews, and glistening in the morning sunlight, 
he plunges into the old woods on his right, and in a few mo- 
ments stands beneath the vine-clad sycamores, with the bril- 
liant, trumpet-formed flower of the bignonia suspended from 
the branches upon the margin of a stream. It is the ‘ Father 
of Waters,’ and beyond its bounding bosom lies the little ham- 
let of Grafton, slumbering in quiet beauty beneath the cliffs. 
The scene is a lovely one: the mighty river rolling calmly 
and majestically on—the moss-tasseled forest upon its bank— 
the isles of brightness around which it 1ipples—the craggy 
precipice, rearing its bald, broad forehead beyond—the smok- 
ing cottages at the base, and the balmy breath of morning, 
with fragrance curling the blue waters, are outlines of a por- 
traiture which imagination alone can fill up. 

Blast after blast from the throat of a huge horn suspended 
from the limb of an aged cotton-wood, went pealing over the 
waters ; but all the echoes in the surrounding forest had been 
awakened, and an hour was gone by, before a float, propelled 
by the sturdy sinews of a single brace of arms, had obeyed 
the summons. And so the traveler sat himself quietly down 
upon the bank beneath the tree-shade, and luxuriated on the 
feast of natural scenery spread out before him. 








For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS. 
ADDRESSED TO MY FRIEND, M, A. LA CAUSSADE, OF THE ‘ISLE BOURBON.” 


Frienp! who aspir’st to wear the laurel wreath, 
And, star-like, shine beyond the cloud of death— 
Thou of the brow of song, the quick-lit eye, 

And cheek now pale, now flushed with ecstasy— 
Thou fond adorer of the ode sublime, 

Spurn not, I pray thee, my unvarnished rhyme! 
The songs that Nature taught the wild birds sing, 
And to her ear the same warm welcome bring, 
Whether in rich, voluptuous swell they rise, 
Like the morn-bird’s commingling melodies, 

Or faintly float amid autumnal leaves, 

To mourn the breeze that summer’s shade bereaves. 
I cannot mount the stepless bluc with thee; 
Then in the vale come rest a space with me. 


Born in the South, thy never-slumbering lyre, 
Glowing with songs that bid the soul aspire, 
With fancy fertile as thy native isle, 

Cradled in bloom ‘neath fresh Aurora’s smile— 
Mayhap thy soul, with noble warmth elate, 

A kingdom of its own may yet create— 

Thy restless Muse yet raise her eager eye, 

And sport her eagle-wing in glory’s sky, 

And win for thee fair Woman’s smile, and give 
Thy name a power thy sorrows to outlive. 


Haply I judge too fondly, friend, and thou 
May’st silent pass, with an unlaureled brow, 
With but a rustic cross to mark the spot 
Where low thou sleep’st, thy dreams of fame forgot. 
Mayhap ’t were better that in truth ’t were so; 
¢ Increase of glory is increase of wo. 
The fisher’s boat, with stinted canvass decked, 
By ocean-tempest is but rarely wrecked; 
For when the thunder clouds the summer air, 
It shoots for shore, and finds a haven fair. 
But the bold barque that dares Atlantic storm, 
And to the stars uplifts its winged form, 
Meets the dread billows’ rage, the whirlwind’s wrath, 
As on it ploughs its deep, tempestuous path; 
The bloomy shore—the mountain-shielded beach, 
Through flashing lightnings it may never reach, 
But downward go amid the surges’ roar, 
Its fragments strewn upon some lonely shore. 
Oh, what is Glory ?—But a specious lie— 
The sparkling vision of a frenzied eye! 





Oh = 


, what is Glory 7—But the metéor-fane 
Seen by the traveler on Arabian plain; 
The golden exhalation of the sun— 


Its sparkling spires no sooner seen than gone— 
Which bright and brighter on his charm’d eye glows, 
As round him crowd a multitude of woes, 

Till the fond vot’ry find a sandy death, 

His frail bones calcined by the simoom's breath, 
Beware the syren song that Glory sings !— 
Beware, oh friend! the poisoned cup she brings! 
Mark her bright children as on earth they trod, 
Stampt with her signet—Genius for their god: , 
See how they panted for the gorgeous prize, 
And built their dreams above the sapphire skies! 
For them each tie domestic rudely riven, 

Losing the joys of earth—the hope of heaven. 
Hunger, disease, nay, death itself in vain 
Attempt their spirits’ daring thoughts to chains 
Free as the billows of the bounding main. 

Go look on Dante’s sullen brow, and say 

What charm found he in Glory’s worshipped ray; 
The buoyant current of his youthful blood 
Turned, ‘neath her sun, to burning lava-flood j=» 
The cypress wreath that bound his regal brow 
Rend'ring him lonely as the upas’ bough. 

No blooming wife received him warm at eve; 
From sleep’s blest lapse no joy could he receive, 
The hell he sung in each dark vision rose— 

His victims’ wail denied him brief repose; 

And when, at morn, he passed along the street, 
Few friends stept forth the gloomy bard to greet. 
The children left their play, as awed by spell; 

“ Behold,” they cried, “ the damned returned from hell!" 
As though a spectre in broad day passed by; 
And he, the bard of all posterity! 


But thine a noble task—and but begun— 
To burst the chain; and ’tis a holy one: 
Not mere material chains, but such as bind 
The clay-soiled pinions of long-fallen mind. 
For thee pure Wisdom’s dome was elosed in youth; 
They feared thy gaze too soon might read the truth, 
And sought to dim thy spirit’s quenchless eye, 
And break its wing, lest it should reach the sky. 
And thou did’st brook their sordid treatment long; 
But now thou wak’st in overwhelming song. 
Strike, then, thy lyre—a soul in every chord, 
And make it vengeful as the warrior’s sword! 
7” 


* * * * * 


Paris, 1838. 


WF. 
Arrectine Story or Marernat Love.—In the = 
Careggi, whether it was that due precaution had not 
taken, or that the disease was of a particularly malignant m- 
ture, one after another, first the young, and then the old, oft 
whole family dropped off. A woman who lived on the oe 
site side of the way, the wife of a laborer, and mother of two 
little boys felt herself attacked by fever in the night; in the 
morning it greatly increased, and in the evening the fatal n- 
mor appeared. This was during the absence of her husbex, 
who went to work ata distance, and only returned on Saturday 
nights; bringing home the scanty means of subsistence forthe 
family for the week. Terrified by the example of the neigt 
boring family, moved by the fondest love fer her children, and 
determined not to communicate the disease to them, shefor 
ed the heroic resolution of leaving her home, and going ee 
where to die. Locking them in a room, and sacrificing © 
their safety even the last and sole comfort of a pron, had 
brace, off she ran down stairs, carrying with her the she 
and coverlets, that she might leave no means of contagi. 
She then shut the door with a sigh, and went away; but tt 
biggest hearing the door shut, went to the window, and # 
ing her run in that manner, cried out, ‘Good bye, 1 
in a voice so tender that she involuntarily stopped. 

“Good bye, mother.” repeated the youngest child, sere 
ing his little hand out of the window ; and thus was the por 
afflicted mother compelled for a time to endure the dreadil 
conflict between the yearnings which called her kack, and ue 
pity and solicitude which urged her on. At length the nner 
conquered, and amid a flood of tears and the farewells her 
children, who knew not the fatal cause and import of tho 
tears, she reached the house of those who were to bury ber: 
She recommended her husband and children to them, #* 
two days she was no more! 


Trotx.—I have heard much of the beauty of truth; Ia 
is a beauty no onelikes to look upon. To find it out, nat 
find that you have been duped in every possible manneri # 
to hear it is only to have a friend give way to his temp 
say something disagreeable to you. 
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And mountains swelling in their pride— 
Their shadowy summits to the sky, 


iling valleys—all divide 
ae i 3 sunny home and me. 
And pining in that boundless waste 


Is many a weary heart, I ween, 
Of troubled ones, that cannot rest 
Till Death in pity close the scene. 
But lights are blent with shades below, 
Pleasures enchant and ills annoy; 
So mortals yet may hardly know 
If most suffer or enjoy. 
The-sunlight beams alike o’er all, 
And blessed hours of Sabbath rest; 
The heart that sinks in sorrow’s thrall 
May raise its hopes, and yet be blest. 


E’en now the fancied echo comes 
Of Sabbath bells upon the ear; 
I turn to catch the dreamy tones— 
Alas! no church-bell soundeth here ! 
But thoughts are rife with other scenes: 
The lowly church, the sacred ground 
Where rest the dead, the shady green 
Where gentle groups collected round, 
Then, gathered in the house of prayer, 
All hushed—e’en childhood’s busy hum; 
Each dear, familiar group is there, 
As long ago they used to come. 
As long ago ?—a little year 
Has hardly flown since there we met, 
And parted, too, with many a tear, 
From scenes my heart can ne’er forget. 


And are ye gathered there to-day? 
I feel my heart is with ye too; 
Long, weary distance fades away, 
And cherished, absent scenes I view: 
The pulpit, with its lowly stairs 
And meek adornments—all the same}; 
The tenant of its by-gone years 
Its modest aspect well became. 
The old accustomed seat I seek 
Amid the aged and the young; 
I feel fresh breezes fan my cheek, 
From fields and woods familiar long. 
And from the up-raised window stray 
My eyes upon the scenes beyond: 
The well-known road, the tomb-stones gray, 
And ah! perhaps some new-raised mound !— 
The tiny stream that traced with green 
Its verdant course beneath the hill; 
The ancient oak trees, where, I ween, 
The self-same birds are singing still. 


And now I hear the voice of praise : 
Now trembling, louder now it swells— 
The blessed songs of other days, 
Whose melody in memory dwells ; 
And now the voice of solemn prayer 
Is heard in feeble, faltering tone; 
Some hoary, gray-haired elder’s there— 
The pastor’s gentle voice is gone. 
A year ago!—how many a brow, 
With youth and joy and hope elate, 
The damp sod presses coidly now, 
And many a home is desolate! 
Yet has not joy forsook the earth, 
For hope has sprung in many a heart, 
(Where gloomy visions long had birth,) 
And bade the cheerless guests depart. 
Some changes o’er my lot have passed, 
But Mercy yet has smoothed the way ; 
ld scenes! in grief I left ye last, ~ 
But that long since has passed away : 
As mists before the rising sun— 
As clouds the winged winds obey, 
My heart rejoiced in life again, 
Though hurrying from ye, far away. 
Of all that then I loved or knew, 
One only friend is with me still ; 
And now, afar, we oft renew 
The mem’ries both have cherished well. 
And when in the green solitudes 
That bound our forest-home we sit, 
Those quiet streams and breathing woods 
In mem’ry oft are gleaming yet. 
At silent eve, the breeze, that comes 
O’er many a perfumed forest-glade, 
rings mem’ries of the hawthorn’s bloom, 
The clover’s scent, the orchard’s shade, 
The dewy hour of rest—of prayer, 
Of converse with familiar friends ;— 
When, loos’d from earth’s confining care, 
Our purer thought to heaven ascends. 








———— 
a= Frem the Louisville Journal. . 
And now farewell !—the moonlight gleams 
PAST AND PRESENT. In forest-bowers ; 
«The voices of my home—I hear them still.’ Homans. Pres pane a Fag y nad ay oa » 
On! many a forest lone and wide, Sleep on that cherished land and ours. 
And many a torrent dashing free, And one kiad Parent rules above, 


And one blest hope to all is given: 
If here we lose the friends we love, 
We yct may hope to meet in heaven. Louise. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESIDENCE IN PARIS. 

Ove of the greatest enjoyments of a European residence, to 
a person of natural or cultivated taste, is derived from the op- 

tunity which it affords of hearing the best music, by the 

t performers. Without ing to the exquisite ear or 
exalted passion of a aga dilettante, I can truly say that 
I deemed this one of the greatest of my privileges and plea- 
sures. It was in Paris, where I resided jt the first years 
of adolescence, that I chiefly enjoyed the gratification of 
which I speak. The Italian Opera there is constantly sup- 
plied with the most eminent artists, and was during the greater 
= of my time under the direction of the celebrated Maestro 

sini himself. He was not exactly the Manager, the Jm- 
presario, as the Italians phrase it, but a sort of general Su- 
perintendent, who directed the choice and the getting up of 
the performances, which were composed chiefly of his own 
pieces. This was obviously a great and rare advantage. It 
was like Shakspeare or Moliere, superintending the produc- 
tion of his own immortal works. It may not be a little curi- 
ous to know, that so far from presenting the refined or intel- 
lectual appearance which we would be apt to attribute to him, 
the great composer is of a rubicund, jolly countenance, and of 
gross corporeal proportions. His tastes and habits are in ac- 
cordance, for he has the reputation of being one of the great- 
est epicures or rather gastronomes of the day. In the quaint 
language of Charles Lamb, he is a great lover of ‘the deli- 
cious juices of meats and fishes.’ It diminishes our in- 
terest in eminent musicians, to learn that their minds and 
habits are generally but little in harmony with the ethereal 
character of their pursuits. They are certainly, with many 
honorable exceptions, apt to be intemperate, and are rarely 
intellectual, though I am not disposed to judge them so harshly 
as Dr. Johnson, who , if I am not mistaken, that Dr. 
Burney was the only musician he ever knew who was not a 
fool. The former unfortunate propensity may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the necessary conviviality of their habits, and the 
latter defect attributed to the absorbing character of their 
studies. When alone, a musician, instead of thinking, hums 
an air, or sings with his mind, to employ with some modifica- 
tion a celebrated figure of Milton, who says, ‘the hand sang 
with the voice.’ 

To return to the Italian Opera in Paris: the celebrated fe- 
male performers in my time, were Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, 
Pisaroni, and Cinti; of the other sex, the most distinguished 
were Rubini, Galli, Tamburini, Garcia and Zuchelli. There 
were many other secondary performers of great merit who 
would have ranked in the first class elsewhere, but whose 
talents were here eclipsed by superior luminaries. The edi- 
fice appropriated to the opera (which was burnt to the ground 
the other day, when the acting manager, Severini, lost his 
life) was of moderate dimensions, constructed chiefly with a 
view to musicel effect, and ornamented with taste and charac- 
teristic propriety. It was the resort of the best company of 
the metropolis, who always made their appearance en grand 
toilette, which is not the custom in French theatres, except 
at the first representation of new pieces, and on benefit nights. 
This promotes the enjoyment profit of theatrical enter- 
tainments not a little, by the absence of restraint, and by ob- 
viating the necessity of tedious or expensive preparation. The 
spectacle presented by the audience of the Italian Opera, was 
always exceedingly striking and attractive. The élite of Pa- 
risian society, not to speak of distinguished strangers, was 
always to be seen assembled there. There was something 
exceedingly fascinating, nay, intoxicating, in the spectacle of 
so much distinction, beauty and fashion, hightened by the 
ethereal strains of music, 

* Which into souls doth creep, 
Like to a breeze from Heaven.’ 

Some of the most beautiful women, both French and foreign, 
I ever beheld, frequented the Salle Favart, as it was called, 
and contributed much to the gratification of the audience. 
Among these, two Spanish ladies, Andalusians I believe, al- 
ways @ much attention. They were ‘high damas,’ of 
stately form and rather massive proportions, with the raven 
hair, proudly flashing eyes, and soft brunette complexion of 
their country, and an almost imperceptible down, slightl 
shading the upper lip, as I have often observed in Spanis 
women, which adds to the imposing character of their faces. 
pity tenery” the. geny snd br eppoeenms hn, 
of rare beauty. She gene appearance late, in 
cumpesy with 0 fine looking married slewer, end her entrance 
was always announced by a murmur of applause from the 
whole assembly—an involuntary, but respectful homage, to 
t r of beauty. Fair, with the fresh, yet delicate com- 
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lexion and slightly form of her countrywomen, she 
severed oo Galiiiirusbenapier enter ontercabe | 
which imparts something angelical to the whole person. She 
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of the Italians, @ la Madonna upon the forehead, on 
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I gazed, enchanted, upon this iful creature, how often did 
I wish for the ‘ art that can immortalize’ of a Titian or a Law- 
rence—but I have her portrait vividly painted upon my mind 


I cannot say my heart, for I did not know her, and worshipp: 
her only as a would a star. She was to me a cy- 
nosure. 


Among the company which frequented the Opera were al- 
ways to be distinguished the professed amateurs, or dilettanti, 
as the Italians call them. These persons are invariable at- 
tendants, occupying always the same places, from which they 
could scarcely be missed without a loss of caste or reputation. 
They are characterized by an air of intense, yet chastened en- 
joyment, which rarely exhibits itself in boisterous applause. 

chariness of their praise renders it the more table 
to the performers, whose reputation and success very 
much upon the fiat of these gentlemen, who are ‘ nothing if 
not critical.’ They are, for the most part, Italians, who, all 
the world over, are recognized as arbiters in such matters. 
Byron has — description of one of these judicial 
gentlemen, in following lines from Beppo, the happiest 
specimen of the serio-comical or Pulci verse in the English 
language, if we except the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ which, how- 
ever, is rather a poem of the mock heroic order. 
‘He was a critic u 
And knew all hostioe of the sock and buskin ; 
And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried ‘seccatura.’ 
‘His ‘ bravo’ was decisive, for that sound 
Hush’d ‘academia’ 'd in silent awe ; 
The fiddlers trembled as helook'd around, 
For fear of some false note’s detected flaw. 
The ‘ prima donna’s’ tuneful heart would 
Dreading the deep damnation of his ‘bah!’ 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wicsh’d him five fathoms under the Rialto.’ 

Distinguished from these, again, are the enthusiasts; the 
passionate admirers, who are very aptly termed musical fana- 
tics. They make up by intensity of enjoyment for the less 
fastidious delicacy of their taste, and are more anxious, or 
capable, of feeling a great deal, than of judging with extreme 
nicety. Their habit is to go into ecstacies at every touching 
note or brilliant passage, and to exhibit the varying, impas- 
sioned effects attributed by Dryden to the divine Timotheus. 
Their delight seems to be absolutely convulsive, and their 
sensibility to music the true hysterica passio. One elderly 
gentleman of this class used to amuse me particularly. His 
appearance was distinguished by nothing but a singularly long, 
flexible nose, which seemed to be the receptacle of a vast 
quantity of snuff. This Slaukenbergius redivieus of most 
unromantic aspect, regularly accompanied the prima donna 
with the tap of his hand upon the box, Ay constantly 
in vehemence as she proceeded, until he lost all control of 
himself, and would throw his body backward and forward and 
laterally, like a person with St. Vitus’s dance; and then at 
length, absolutely overcome by the violence of his sensations, 
would fall back, and explode in a storm of brava bravissimas, 
gradually dying away in faint murmurs of palpitating emo- 
tion, like one tickled into a fit. 

When I arrived in Paris the celebrated Pasta was the 
reigning prima donna, But first let me tell what a prima 
donna is. A prima donna, then, is the high priestess of mu- 
sic—a sort of profane St. Cecilia, who is absolutely deified 
and worshiped by the devotees to the ‘concord of sweet 
sounds.’ If she be handsome, which is gencrally the case, 
for it requires a rare combination of advantages to assume this 
exalted position, the enthusiasm with which she inspires her 
admirers is unbounded. She is the favorite of kings and 
princes ; she has the nobles of the land in her train; she never 
appears unless thronged by a crowd of impassioned devotees. 

ealth is poured at her feet like water; the most costly pre- 
sents, from every , are heaped upou her; jewels with- 
out number, ‘ pearls and barbaric gold’ are literally showered 
upon her laureled head.* Her attendant is a prince; her 
humblest servant some haughty ambassador. She feeds upon 
the perfumed breath of Pe at and lives and moves and has 
her being in the ‘ purple light of love.’ Duels are fought for 
her; suicides are committed on her account; she has her fac- 
tion which divides the state, with the zeal and bitterness of 
Whig and Tory, Democrat and Federalist. Beware, in a 
mixed company, how you di her merits or exalt her 
rival. You may receive a cartel upon the yo ae the dawn- 
ing light of the morrow shine through your body. 

Such a life must indeed be » fascinating one to a proud and 
beautiful woman, but it has its drawbacks and disadvantages 
like the humblest condition. It is difficult to maintain a po- 
sition of such giddy height, and the necessity of sooner or 
later descending pedes tal, and retreating again 
among the istingui multitude, must be humiliating, 
not only to submit to, but even to think of. This was the fate 
VT think it was who before her to sale the 
a - 74 head ceived during her sb, areeens co 
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of the distinguished Fodor, shortly before the period of which 
I speak, who was deprived of the powers of her voice, which, 
not even a residence in the pure and balmy air of Parthenope 
could restore. 

To return to Pasta: thcugh not precisely handsome, she 
was a woman of most noble face and figure, formed by nature 
to personate the queenly characters which were generally al- 
lotted to her. She was considered, by many, the first tragic 
actress of the age; nor was there much exaggeration in the 
estimate. There was something high and majestical in her 
air, and it might be said of her, as of Venus, by Virgil, ‘in- 
cessu patuit Dea’—her gait bespoke the goddess. Her voice, 
which, if T recollect right, was what is called a mezzo sopra- 
no, that is, one embracing the intermediate ion of the fe- 
male scale, was of great volume, force and ibility, though 
in its lower notes a little husky, (velata,) which very defect, 
however, she was skillful enough to turn to dramatic effect. 
Never shall I forget her personation of the Queen in Rossini’s 
noble opera of Seméramide, the finest, in my humble opinion, of 
hisserious works. Pride, ambition, love, remorse, despair, were 
depicted as if felt, in turn, with a fervor and force, to which 
music seemed to add tenfold expression and power. So 
highly was she esteemed by her dine, that they gave her 
the title of la diva, the divine, which became the customary 
prefix to her name. This recalls to my mind the profane en- 
thusiasm of the admirers of a great singer, who were in the 
habit of exclaiming, ‘one God, one Farinelli!’ In the sublime 
opera of Mosé in Egitto, I once had the rare good fortune to 
hear Pasta, in company with Cinti, Rubini, Galli, Zuchelli 
and other artists of distinction, a combination of talent which 
made an impression not easy to be effaced. 

Cinti, whom I have just named, was a beautiful Italian, of 
rather diminutive height, yet slightly massive proportions, 
whose clear, melodious and graceful soprano was always lis- 
tened to with delight. In the French ra of Le Rossignol, 
in which she ‘trilled her thick warbled notes’ in emulation 
of the nightingale, her performance raised her to the highest 
grade of art. 

I shall never cease to remember the first appearance in 
Paris of the inestimable Sontag, whose early retirement from 
the stage, to quote with slight modification Johnson’s remark 
upon Garrick, eclipsed the gaiety of the mmsical world. It 
was the day before I set out upon a tour te Italy, and I made 
no small effort to be present upon the eventful occasion, the 
‘dramatic solemnity,’ as the French phrase it. She came, 
preceded, indeed, by a brilliant reputation, but which had not 
yet undergone the severe test of a Parisian audience, com- 
posed, as it is, of distinguished connoisseurs, from all parts 
of Europe. The opera chosen for her débit, was la Cene- 
rentola, in which, as is well known, the heroine makes her 
first appearance in a rustic dress, to which and to domestic 
drudgery, she has been condemned by her proud, unfeeling 
sisters. The first tones which streamed from her lips, clear, 
brilliant and dashing, electrified the house, and at once in- 
sured a success, which went on increasing, until she quitted 
the scene of her uninterrupted triumphs. Her voice cannot 
easily be defined, or even described. It was one of unrivaled 
power and compass; clear, full and sweet; of rare flexibility 
and wonderful precision. Her staccato notes were particu- 
larly striking, and came sparkling out, with the clearness and 
brilliancy of the diamond. The management of her voice was 
admirable. She would run up and down the chromatic scale 
with wonderful rapidity and distinctness; dashing in quick 
transition between the most distant notes ; jumping whole oc- 
tavos at a leap, yet lighting upon the most remote points, with 
an agility and accuracy that seemed to be the effect of magic. 
Her execution of the variations cf Rode, in the piano scene of 
the Barber, was a rare tour de force, a perfect legerdemain 
of the voice. She was, withal, a lovely woman, with the sim- 
plicity, yet not the coarseness, perhaps erroneously attributed 
to the fair of Germany; of sweet manners, modest deport- 
ment, and perfect propriety of life. These attractive qualities 
proved a general misfortune, for they won her the hand of the 
young Count Rossi, Piedmontese Minister, I believe, at the 
Court of Berlin, which she is said to adorn by her talents, 
beauty and virtue. This marriage, which was for a long time 
kept secret, at one time threw a cloud upon her character, as 
she was compelled to retire for some months from the scene, 
for a reason which nothing but matrimony can justify. The 
scandal, however, was at length happily cleared up, by the 
avowal of the honorable connection. I never fail to smile, 
when I recollect a conversation which I had with a French- 
man, who sat next to me, at herréappearance after this event, 

and before the éclaircissement. He applauded her with pe- 
culiar vehemence, as he told me, for that very cause, because 
it would secure her services to the public as long as the dura- 
tion of herdelightful talent. He maintained with true French 
hilosophy, that virtue was a vice in an attress ; as it rendered 
r liable to be married by some man of rank or opulence, to 
whose private gratification the pleasures of nations were thus 
sacrificed. ‘It is the most detestable of monopolies,’ he ex- 
pros a Ba to me at the same time the instance of the 
singer Naldi, who married the Count de Sparre, and that of 
the beautiful dancer, Mercandotti, the Taglioni of her day, 
by poe g wife of the rich Ball Hughes, or Hughes Ball, 
forget more known as Go 
generally iden Ball—not to 





company with Malibran, whose organ was perhaps not so ex- 
traordinary, but who excelled her distinguished rival, in pas- 
sion, expression and dramatic talent. She made her débit in 
America, with great applause, and fleshed her maiden sword, 
if I may be allowed the figure, upon the boards of New-York. 
Here she was induced to contract a marriage with an old 
French merchant, who proved a bankrupt a few days after the 
completion of this ill-starred and ill-assorted union. Availing 
herself of some informality in the procedure, she succeeded in 
getting the marriage annulled by the French tribunals, when 
she bestowed her hand freely upon de Beriot the violinist, who 
was so much censared, by the English public, though perhaps 
unjustly, for his alleged insensibility after her melancholy 
death. Her first appearance in Paris, though indicating 
great talent, was not decidedly successful. She had the good 
sense.to retire for a season, and improve her wonderful facul- 
ties by thorough training, the consequence of which was, that 
at her réappearance she at once captivated all ears and hearts, 
and placed herself in the front rank of performers. She was 
indeed a genius in the truest sense of the word. All the pow- 
ers and effects of her voice seemed to emanate ‘from the soul 
within. Every thing which she did, appeared to come from 
inspiration ; like the pythoness, she seemed agitated, rapt, 
possessed. Whenkindled by the enthusiasm of her nature or 
the passions which she represented, she would often produce 
effects as surprising to herself as to others, and which seemed 
ever new col tuieniie. She seemed to give herself up 
to the illusion of the moment, and really feel all, and more, 
than she represented. She had all the qualities of soul and 
person to make a great actress. She was literally consumed 
by enthusiasm, and the harsh treatment of her father, to- 
gethe: with the events of her early life, had made her deeply 
familiar with tragic emotions. Her ambition, too, was so 
great that she would sometimes actuelly faint upon the scene, 
from the earnestness of her efforts and the intensity of her 
feelings. Her face was faultlessly classical, with a chiseled 
definiteness of outiine, and her figure chaste and graceful as 
those sometimes seen upon an antique vase. Every year 
added to the talent and reputation of this unsurpassed queen 
of song, until she perished at length, amidst the smoke and 
steam of Bceotian Manchester, in the full blaze of her fame, a 
victim to the enthusiasm of her temperament and her devo- 
tion to the sublime art of which she was so illustrious a votary. 
‘Whom the gods love die young.’ Melancholy consolation! 
May flowers of softest hue and sweetest fragrance spring from 
the dust of her who was the pride and delight of nations! Fit 
emblem and monrner, may the nightingale warble sadly 
among the branches which shade a tomb, so often moistened 
with ‘melodious tears.’ Alas, poor Malibran! 


I must not omit to mention Pisaroni, the most celebrated 
contralto of her day. Her voice, which was full, strong, and 
solemn, might not be unaptly called a female bass, and she 
generally appeared in male characters, many of which were 
written expressly for her. She was as remarkable for ugli- 
ness astalent. Her face, which was broad, coarse and swart, 
and distorted by the most horrible grimaces when singing, 
was in keeping with her low squat figure—whose attitudes, to 
make use of an inelegant comparison, reminded one of those 
of acow. There could not be greater evidence of her talent 
than the high gratification which she uniformly afforded, not- 
withstanding such repulsive disadvantages. She had much 
intelligence, combined with sensibility, which qualities were 
exhibited with the greatest effect in the fine character of Ar- 
sace,in the opera of Semiramide, to which I have already al- 
luded, and in which I several times heard her sing with Pasta. 
The unfeminine character of her low, rich, sonorous voice, no 
doubt contributed not a little toher success. I cannot forbear 


day, from the person who is the principal subject of it. An 
American gentleman who fills with distinguished ability an 
honorable station in his native State, was traveling a few years 
since from Bologna to Venice. Upon entering the coach at 
the former place, he observed among the passengers a lady 
whose singular ugliness made a very disagreeable impression 
upon him. The purity of her accent and elegance of her con- 
versation combined with her engaging manners, soon, how- 
ever, reconciled him to her appearance, and they were not 
long together ere she became quite a favorite with him. To 
while away the tedium of the route, my friend, among other 
expedients, proposed singing, to which the lady after some 
hesitation consented, archly, however, making it a condition 
that he should take the first turn. Mutual pressing and ban- 
tering ensued, and the worthy Virginian, who probably did 
not know *b from a bull’s foot,’ in music, (as the schoolboys 
say,) was upon the point of favoring the company with a spe- 








It was my good ortune to hear Sontag several times, in 


cimen of transatlantic vocalization, when fortunatcly for him- 
self and the musical reputation of our country, the coach 
reached the bank of the Po, where it was detained a few mo- 
ments by the preparations for passing the ferry. Here theac- 
cidental sight of her passport revealed to the astonished Vir- 
ginian that it was the famous Pisaroni, whom he was about to 
favor with a song by way of encouragement! Upon réentering 
the coach, he ex to her his gratification at the good 
fortune which had thrown him into the co’ y of so cele- 
brated a person, good-humoredly upbraiding her, at the same 
time, for the ridiculous position in which she had nearly placed 
him. She acknowledged his compliments with becoming po- 





liteness, observing that she preferred maintaining her incog- 


to relate an anecdote regarding her, which I had but the other | 


. Regen 


nito in traveling, as it saved her much embarras 

prejudices of those who had no tolerance for lor ten 
A little incident of harmless scandal may not be wut of place 

here. Emulous of the success of Sontag, a countryw 

Mademoiselle Heinefetter, came to Paris, having e ree 


the court of the Grand Duke of Hesse Cassel, to whateeas 
luxuy.- 


she had been atteched. She was a remarkably 

\ant looking person, which circumstance, though she 
considerable professional cleverness, gave her for a shorttj 

a success 3 —— perhaps the order of her talent did 

title her. But what excited the public strongly j 

was the circumstance that the Grand Duke coed Gan 
dent in Paris to insert a publication im the papers, complain. 
ing in no measured terms of the treachery of her escapade 
and it was even hinted that a formal demand for her was 1, 
be made to the Government. The French, who immediately 
suspected that the regrets of his Highness proceeded from 
cause more tender than her voice, (whether excited by da 
spect or anticipation, it was hard to say,) made themselves 
very merry at the expense of the petty German prince and 
swore stoutly that he should not have her back without her 
consent. ‘“ This isnot a diplomatic matter,” they exclaimed: 
“‘his serene Highness is very ridiculous in attempting to cap. 
tivate a lady by such means.”” What became of her I ae, 
know. Net having met with success equal to her 

tion, I think it probable that she finally listened to the solicit. 
tions of the Duke, and returned to delight the stately Court of 
Hesse Cassel and its susceptible master. 

Of the gentlemen I will not speak particularly. Tamb. 
rini, whose name is a very appropriate one, is the first bass of 
his age, if Lablache, whom I have not heard, be excepted, and 
Rubini without comparison the best tenor. 

It was indeed a privilege, a rich banquet for the soul, to 
hear the graceful melody of Cimarosa, the touching notes of 
Paisiello, the unearthly strains of Mozart, and the rich, vari. 
ous and brilliant music of Rossini, executed by such accom 
plished artists. Often when exhausted by excitement, ¢ 
vexed by the turmoil and cares of life, have I soothed ny 
ruffled feelings, and recruited my jaded spirits, by a resort to 
this highest and most intellectual of the pleasures of the 
if music can be so called. Of all my enjoyments abroad, (I 
speak of mere enjoyments,) that which I best remember and 
most regret, is the one I have just described. 

Before I close, though not strictly in accordance with 
subject, I must say a few words about the celebrated Page 
nini, who has attracted so much attention in the last few 
years. I had the pleasure of hearing him before he left Italy, 
and can truly say he is the most wonderful person I ever met 
with. I cannot mistrust the impression he produced on me, 
because it was made before I had heard of his reputation or 
even his name. During a short residence in Florence, with 
boyish curiosity, I managed to obtain admission to the thon 
ing rehearsals at the Opera. On one of these octiisibns, 
Paganini, who, as I said before, was entirely unknown Wm, 
presided at the repetition of a concert, which he was to gire 
in the evening. I think I was the sole auditor, beside the 
performers, vocal and instrumental. The instant he touched 
the violin, I felt the effect of his wonderful taleut. I have 
heard the most celebrated violinists in Europe, but he is be 
yond all comparison with them. In his hands the instrument 
becomes something else and more. The manner in whichle 
places it under his chin and left ear, (which seems to listen 
intensely to its softe&t breathings,) and grasps it with his lng 
bony fingers, is very peculiar. He draws the bow over the 
strings with long sweeps, sometimes very gently, and at other 
as if he would crush all beneath it. The effects whichhepre 
duces are as various as they are extraordinary. Now exqu: 
sitely delicate and soft; then brilliant, animated and ; 
‘and at times wild, thrilling and unearthly—he passed inrapid 
transition from one to the other. Sometimes youseem tober 
the soft breathings of an olian harp; then the gay notes alt 
merry company ; anon waftings of heavenly music that call 
mind ‘That undisturbed song of pure concent 

Aye sung before the sapphire-color’d throne ;’ 
terminating at last in 
. * Lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream,’ 
such wailing sounds as startled the ear of Dante, when heap 
proached the gates of eternal misery. 
‘Here sighs with lamentations and loud moans 
Resounded through the air pierc’d by no star, 
That e’en I weptat entering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of wo, 
Accents of anger, voices deep and 


hoarse, 
With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds 
Made up a tumult,’ &c. Dante—Inferno : Cant. Ill 





So clear and round are P: ini’s tones, that seem 1 
proceed from an iensennes een with glass. Ladepa 
ently of his execution he possesses genius in the highest é 
|| gree, which seems to master and tyrannize over his soul. He 
be the mere instrument of the spirit within. When execuiig 
his musical improvisations, the expression of his eye became 
intense and fitfel, his frame shudders, and his arms and finges 
act with an apparently convulsive motion. He has tent 
air of a galvanized corpse. It is at these moments hep 
duces those wild, thrilling and tempestuous effects, 

not be listened to without emotion too intense to be agreeable 
A fierce demon seems to agitate his frame, and it is whet # 
this copdition that his instrument has been compared 
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+11 beast, ing his vitals, draws from him those 
wid bent onicing sounds His appearance adds not‘a 
little to the effect of his extraordinary powers. Tall and 
with a cadaverous face, sunken eyes of hectic transpa- 
= hollow cheeks, and long, lank, dark locks, falling down 
to his shoulders, he is an admirable personification of that 
+aam of which he is the victim. He is, or was, ve 
much like the portraits I have seen of Irving, the mad Scotch 
preacher, who set all London in a ferment some years ago. It 
is said that such is the effect of his performance upon his 
nervous, excitable temperament, that it often incapacitates 
him for some days after. There is no affectation about him, 
but rather an awkward stiffness, and his bow is so constrained 
and uncouth, that it has been facetiously observed to be just 
such a reverence as a lobster might be supposed to make. His 
e on one string, I look upon as a mere tour de 
, en object of vulgar curiosity, and would not mention it 
but for the story by which it is generally explained. It was 
reported and generally believed, that he suffered a long 
impri nt for having assassinated his wife. His sole re- 
source was his violin, and having but a small supply of cat- 
as the story goes, in order to economize it, he learned to 
i with three of the usual number of strings. This 
tic tale added much to the curiosity and interest 
which he inspired. People looked upon him with a mysteri- 
ous dread, as a sort of demon incarnate. He was perhaps 
the devil who played for the sleeping Tartini. The magic 
artist never deigned to contradict the story, until walking one 
day on the boulévards of Paris, he saw in a shop window a 
picture representing himself with a fiend-like countenance, 
plunging a dagger into the bosom of the imploring Mrs. Paga- 
nini. He could not stand the joke carried thus far, and ac- 
cordingly addressed a letter to one of the public’ journals, de- 
claring that there was not the slightest foundation for the tale, 
and appealing to respectable persons, who had known him 
from infancy, for the truth of his averment. From this letter 
it appeared that he had been a musical prodigy from his in- 
fancy, and that his whole life had been devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of his divine art. In fact, he had never been married. 


. Little Miss Watson, who eloped with or rather to him, does 


not seem to have regarded him as a monster. The story, 
however, is founded upon a fact which occurred in Italy par- 
tially as represented, more than a centuryago. I heard Paga- 
nini several times in Florence in the presence of the Court 
and brilliant audiences, upon which he always produced the 
most extraordinary impression. 

There is nothing more remarkable than the difference in 
the musical talent and passion of nations. The English are 

ps the most unmusical of civilized people. The French 

ve more passion for music, but the national taste is a vi- 
cious one, and their language worse adapted to it than any 
other civilized tongue. The Germans, with scarcely an ex- 

jon, have a profound musical passion, and they excel all 
nations in instrumental skill. Their music is tender, 
romantic, rich and solemn. Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and 
ahost of others, are composers of unsurpassed excellence. 
But Italy is the very seat and throne of the musical empire. 
There, are found the greatest number of celebrated compo- 
sers, and thence come nearly all the great singers. There 
must be something in the climate and air very favorable to the 
voice, for when impaired in other countries, it is often re- 
stored by a short residence in the mild region of Ausonia. 
Music, there, is a universal passion, rd even the common 
le excel in it. I have often, in a moonlight night, fol- 
lowed groups of laborers, who were executing with fine taste, 
and admirable unison, passages from the popular operas. I 
shall never forget the agreeable surprise I once experienced 
upon entering a silk manufactory in the neighborhood of the 
royal residence of Caserta near Naples, at finding, perhaps a 
t neatly dressed peasant girls, scated in rows inalarge 
airy hall, all singing at their work, in harmonious chorus, 
under the direction of a leader of their own sex. It was a 
most charming spectacle, and strongly expressive of the na- 
tional taste and passion. 

But I must stop, ere I have exhausted my subject, for fear 
of wearying my readers, if I have not done so already. These 
reminiscences must be pardoned for their vagueness and in- 
accuracy, as years have elapsed since the impressions were 

» and I have no notes to aid my memory. I must also 
crave indulgence for any erroneous use of technical terms, into 
Which I may have fallen, as I do not pretend to be a con- 
nousseur. J. L. M. 


A SCENE FROM ‘VELASCO, 
(A Tragedy by Eres Sarcenr, in press by Harper & Brothers.) 








ACT L—SCENE Ill.—(4 hall of state. The Ki i 
by his O ; of state. King on his throne, 


Ferpinanp—( rising. )}—He has our answer to his wel- 
come signal. 
How on our army broke that trumpet voice, 
n he rose up before our flying hosts, 
. And cried ‘a rescue! {[. Trumpet without sounds twice. 
AVILLO. He is here, my liege. 
oo Velasco, with visor closed. He kneels to the King. 
Fn —Rise up, sir knight—no vassal, but our friend. 
ot rising. }—-My gracious sovereign ! 
ERD, Nobles of Castile ! 
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To gild his fame, or to confirm his welcome ; 
We hail him as his country’s well-tried solder, 


And her just pride. 

VEL. = Could I believe, my liege, 
Your praises were not the unbidden impulse 
Of a too partial kindness, I should be 
Elated on the wings of conscious glory; 

But the poor bark, freighted with my deserts, 
Too light a ballast has, to carry sail 
Before the fameward breath of your applause. 


(Enter Carlos.) 
Cartos.—My liege, a messenger without, from Rome, 
Claims instant access. 
Ferp. Let him be admitted. 

(Enter a messenger. He delivers papers, which the King 
peruses. Velasco goes toward De Lerma, but abruptly 
checks himself, and bows profoundly.) 

De Ler.—Sir knight, you leave no vantage-ground for envy, 
If with so meek a grace you wear your laurels. 
Frerp.—(rising in great agitation.)—No, no!—it shall 
not be! The Pope once more 
Urges upon us his presumptuous mandate, 
That we shall bow the neck to Germany, 
And hold our crown as Henry’s willing vassal. 
We'll send our answer back. faze messenger. 
Affairs of moment 
Claim the immediate hearing of our council. 
Pardon us for a while, sir knight. ' My lords, 
On to the hall of council ! 
[Exit Ferdinand. The groups gradually disperse. 
Vetasco—(to Favillo.) If I err not, 
It is the daughter of the Count Gonzalez? 
Favitto.—You’re right, sir. One would note her ’mong 
a thousand. 
Vet.—She’s passing fair ! 
Fav. Look you, she turns away, 
As conscious of our notice. ’T is a pity 
She weds that recreant kinsman by her side. 
Vet.—Weds him ?—Hernando? Can she love him, sir! 
Fav.—Love him ?—She’s been instructed to regard him 
As her intended lord; but as for love— 
Vet.—A cruel fate! They come this way again. 
Now could you help me to an audience— 
Fav.-—lIf there be any virtue in my wand, 
Thy wish shall be complied with. 
(To Hernando.) Don Hernando, 
Touching the subject of our late discourse— 
[ Exit, leading him. 
Ve..—Fair Izidora, might I claim from thee 
A moment’s converse, it would be more prized 
Than all the honors Fate has heaped upon me. 
Iz1pora.—Sir knight, we knew of thy transcendent valor; 
We did not know thy gallantry kept pace, 
In its excess, with thy superior virtue. 
Ve.t.—G try, lady ?—’T is too cold a word. 
Devotion is a better, where thou art. 
Iz1p.—Nay, tell me of thy battles and thy perils. 
Dost thou not sigh already for the gleam 
Of hostile steel, the neigh of pawing chargers, 
The cymbal’s clash, the trumpet’s thrilling shriek ? 
Vet.—lI have encountered perils ere to-day, 
But never one so imminent as that 
Which bids me now surrender. I have seen 
The Moorish army, in their bright array, 
Send back the sun-shafts brighter than they fell: 
But not the sheen of all their scimetars, 
In one small point concentred, could eclipse 
A single ray shot from those lustrous eyes. 
Nay, turn not from me, lady. I have heard 
The neigh of steeds—the trumpet’s thrilling note— 
They cannot stir my heart like thy sweet voice! 
Iz1p.—Is ’t not the common rhetoric of the Court 
That thou hastcull’d for me? Think’st I believe 
I am the first to whom it has been offered ? 
Vet.—Ah, lady! poorly can the heart disguise, 
In flippant Fancy’s garniture of words, 
Its true emotion. Love’s a sorry masker. 
Iz1p.—Then Love bears no similitude to thee. 
’T was of the wars we spake. 
EL. Enough of them. 
Oh! ne’er did mariner, ‘ong toss’d at sea, 
With no benignant star to point his course, 
Hail with more rapture the first gleam of land, 
Than I from War’s seam’d visage and wild glance, 
Turn to the blue eyes of maternal Peace ! 
Oh! not the joyous shout of victory 
Was e’er to me so gratefulas the sight 
Which the declining sun this day revealed. 
Izip.—What sight ? 
Vet. My boyhood’s fair and happy home! 
The past again was mine; and memory 
Did seem reality. I t of her, 
Whose childish beauty so enthrall’d my heart! 
Iz1p.—Of her? Of whom? 
Vet. Alas! I must forget. 
But thou shalt hear my story: we were playmates 





Tt needs no commendation of our own 


In the confiding hours of early youth. 
I was the mimic champion of her wrongs, 
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And with my shield-and lance I rescued her “ 


From many a fabled giant. Ah! Gore degal 
fad comngageiriatianintake 
And we were t faith, 

Which in my boyish earnestness I swore: 

She was my paragon, my dream of joy ! 

Years pass’d. I went forth to my country’s wars, 
Dreaming of fame but as a galliard’s wreath, 

To grace me in her eyes. hen I return’d 
She—false one—was betroth’d unto another ! 

Izip.—Velasco! 

VEL. Hush! Betray me not. The King! 

[ They retire up the stage, conversing. 

(Reenter Ferdinand, Julio, Gonzales, De Lerma, and 
Lords; and in another direction, Favillo, Hernando, 
Carlos, Ladies, &c.) 

FerpDinanpD.—Julio! with all despatch thou wilt prepare 
To be ourenvoy to the Court of Rome. [Exit Julio. 
Sir Knight, we’ve cut the Gordian knot of counsel 
To play the host to thee. Hast thou no boon 
To crave, within our royal power to grant? 

Unless thou proudly wouldst refuse to cancel 

A portion of the countless debt we owe thee, 

Give us the clue whereby our gratitude 

May lead unto the dear wish of thy heart. 

Veras.—Behold it here, my liege! [Pointing to Izidora. 

Could thy decree 

Make this fair hand mine own, I should be blest 

Beyond requital, in a gift so rich. 

Frerp.—A gallant boon! We’!l be thine intercessor. 
Gonzalez, s ! thou wilt not thwart our wish ? 

GonzaLEz.— Lady Izidora is affianced 
Already to her kinsman, Don Hernando. 

Ferp.—Wouldst thou constrain her choice? and, Don 

ernando, 
Wouldst thou take to thee a reluctant bride? 
Knighthood forbid! Gonzalez, listen to us: 
We will not speak of favors shower’d upon thee, 
Of injuries forgiven; but, in justice, 
Say, dost thou leave thy daughter free to chouse ? 

Gonz.—My liege, I do. 

Ferp. Bear witness to it, all! 

Now, Izidora, use thy privilege : 
Choose as thy heart may dictate. 
[She gives her hand to Velasco. 
Itis well! 
Vet.—My liege, thou hast endear’d me to thee ever. 
Now that the occasion for disguise is past, 


I will repay thy courtesy. 
[Advances and uncloses his vizor. 
Ferp. Velasco! 


De Lerma.—My son! 
Gonz.—( Aside.) The heir of my detested foe ! 
It is unnatural! It must not be! 
Ferp.—Velasco! thou art welcoome—this surprise 
Has pluck’d away the only sharp regret 
That rankled in our breast. Let music hail 
The lost one found, the banish’d one return’d ; 
On! to the banquet-room! There will we pledge 
Joy to this fair alliance! May the stars 
Shed their auspicious influence upon it ! 








SCOTT AND SHAKSPEARE. 
BY JAMES F. CLARK. 

Aw article by T. Carlyle in a late number of the Westrain- 
ster Review, has excited a good deal of attention. Many have 
been pleased with the striking views there presented; others 
accustomed to reverence Scott as their ideal of genius and 
goodness, and grateful to him for manifold benefits, have been 
displeased because he is thought by Carlyle not to belong to 
the greatest of great men. Carlyle strikes at once upon his 
chief merit as a man and author—his healthiness of mind and 
character. In a morbid age, sick to the heart of various moral 
and spiritual diseases, Scott was always healthful, cheerful, 
active, strong. He never wailed and whined like the Byron 
school—he never withdrew from life and the day into a clique 
or coterie, as did the Lakers and followers of Leigh Hunt. 
He was always simple, joyous, and light-hearted, like Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare, Homer, Cervantes. But if he was not out 
of joint with the times, neither was he the man ‘born to set 
them right.’ He had not enough of philosophy and depth to 
struggle with the diseases of the time and conquer them. He 
fled from them to the old days of health—he dwelt among 
border chiefs, bold knights, and the strong, wild and living 
men of former ages. he app our own days, 
his wing flagged, and he caught the sickness of the century. 
Witness St. Ronan’s Well, one of his best works, but full of 
the diseased modern spirit, and offering no corrective. 

Whoever, therefere, places Scott in the same class with 
Shakspeare, overlooks many important distinctions. Shak- 
speare was master, and at home every where. He could fall 
back into the rude, wild spirit of former days, as in Macbeth, 
or by a more wonderful process throw his mind forward into 
a future age, as in Hamlet. For the character of Hamlet is 
essentially one belonging to a state of over-refinement, and ex- 
cessive, unbalanced intellectual culture. Romeo and Juliet 
breathes all the softness, the ions, the delicate sensibilities, 





of Italy. Anon we have the Saxon rigor and sternness ir: 
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the from English Hi , or the Roman high yet nar- 
oer aan a oe eaned ens Scott cannot trans- 
form himself in this way, and be at home every where. His 
department is much narrower. 

Shakspeare’s characters, again, differ from Scott’s as Car- 
lyle has well it, that Shakspeare works from the 
heart out, and Scott works from the outward toward the heart, 
without quite reaching it. Scott gives us men as they are 
made by circumstances, S) as they are formed b 
nature. S ’s characters are all individual, Scott’s 
never. His most peculiar and eccentric characters are still 
only types of a class. Dominie Sampson is the type of Book- 
gga so men uainted with 
life. But 


moulded by books, and unacq 
’s Richards and Macbeths are not merely 
the types of tyrants and ambitious men. They stand before 
us as individuals, with their original inner-nature clearly seen. 
So nature.aims always at producing individuals, and even the 
beautiful elm, which we lingered to look at this morning, re- 
mains in our fancy with all its peculiar gracefulness of out- 
line, and not merely as the representative of Species Ulmus, 
Othe distinn’ and Shakspeare 
istinction between Scott appears es- 
pecially in their female characters. It has been a common 
remark that in these Scott has more frequently failed than in 
his heroes. And the reason is obvious. Woman is not 
usually subjected to such peculiar external influences as man. 
The social arrangements of life do not allow it. Woman's 
position is very much the same every where in civilized lands. 
Accordingly we find that Scott, in whose characters original- 
ity is not the result of nature, but of circumstances and posi- 
tion, has seldom drawn female characters of much originality. 
His most striking female characters are always so, because 
removed out of the usual social positions. In Rebecca the 
Jewess, Diana Vernon, Meg the Gipsy, Jeanie Deans, Flora 
Mac Ivor, we trace the interest to the peculiar circumstances 
of their situation, which develope peculiar traits of character. 
Not so Shakspeare. The gentle Desdemona derives little in- 
terest from her peculiar marriage—her character throws a 
charm over her situation, and is not developed by it. When 
we think of Miranda, it is not as a girl ena apart from 
the world; it is of that sweet natural beauty which would 
have been the same in all circumstances. So Imogen, so Isa- 
bella, so Juliet—their circumstances add little to the interest 
with which we regard their personality, their exquisite femi- 
nine traits. 

There is one modern writer, little prized apparently, and 
’ whose writings are in many things imperfect and objectiona- 
ble, who has nevertheless shown far more of the Shakspearean 
power of delineation than Scott. This is the younger D’Isra- 
eli. His female characters remind you forcibly of Shakspeare. 
They are drawn ‘from the heart out.’ A few touches reveal 
a depth of feminine character and feeling, a few movements 
show an instinctive feminine grace. Do not Violet Fane, and 
May Dacre, linger in the imagination like Shakspeare’s Mir- 
anda? It is singular that while the world is running mad after 
Bulwer’s false superficial creations, it should have neglected 
the writer whom Bulwer has continually imitated, and who is 
to Bulwer what genius is to talent. His Henrietta Temple 
is a book, whose excess of sentiment is richly redeemed by 
beantiful delineations of character, in which exaggeration is 
generally shunned, and is pervaded by a healthy moral. The 
_ dignity of religion shines with a holy fight in the good priest, 
the beauty of self-control and self-renunciation appear in Miss 
Grandison and Digby, in a way that might serve for a lesson 
to many a professed moralizer. 

In power of language, again, Shakspeare surpassed Scott 
as he did-all the world. We find the most remote yet most 
analogies, brought together in every line, in every 

Take, as a random example, the following lines : 

“Phere are a kind of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like the standing pool.” 

Here, in the first place, the rigid, self-satisfied stupidity in the 
face of the pompous blockbead, is illustrated by the heavy sur- 
face of stagnant waters, ruffled by no wind, reflecting no form, 
sparkling with no light—what a happy, yet how unapparent 
an analogy! If a second-rate mind lighted on it, how it 
would have been drawn out and dwelt upon, and become a 
famous simile in our literature. But Shakspeare passes in- 
stantly to other images, as remote, yet as exact, to illustrate 
this one. The pov! creams and mantles. The pond with its 
thick surface suggests ic his imagination milk covered with 
cream—he snatches the word, makes a verb of it, and the pool 
creams. And then his light winged fancy darts away, and 
the covering is now a mantle, spread over it from without. 
And these images are all crowded in a single line, and imme- 
diately lost sight of in new images and thoughts. Such pro- 
digality and power of language no other mortal has ever 
shown. 


Our object in these remarks has been simply to touch upon || meand 


One or two points of difference between the mind of Scott and 
that of Suse . Scott was a great man if that word has 
any meaning. If Napoleon was great, if Byron was great, if 
fo amma were great, then I think Scott was great. 
By nature he was as richly endowed as most of these. Vast 
energies, an intellect quick to observe, to discriminate, and to 
retain, a wealth of generous and noble sentiments, an imagi- 
natior playful and free, if not profound, are certainly a rare 





comprehensive of reason, to make him complete in 
meral and intellectual endowments. His educational influ- 
énces were unfortunate. His mind seems to have been drift- 


ed by accident, rather than to have deliberately conceived and 
grasped a plan of life. If to conceive and undertake a wor- 
thy purpose, be one 
defective. Yet let ag mee minds and hearts have been fed 
by his generous and noble creations, forbear to criticise too 
minutely the genius which has done so much for us. Peace 
to his ashes! 
good of others, dwell in the grateful remembrance of all who 
read and speak the English tongue. 








accumulation of gifts. He wanted only a philosophic and 
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of greatness, in this we think Scott 


May the mind spent in honorable toil for the 


‘For thou, upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow— 
hful love—undaunted truth— 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 
* * * ia * 
‘And what, for this frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer, 
Did no responsive b no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer?’ 





From the Southern Lit. Messenger for Nov. 
THE LAND FAR AWAY. 


BY ELORA. 
There are bright homes ’mid bowers of deathless glory, 
There are blue skies o’erbending them in love ; 
Sweet winds that never sighed round ruins hoary, 
Or sang the Autumn requiem of the grove. 
There aré fair flowers by crystal waters springing, 
That never bore the semblance of decay, 
On the soft air their perfumed incense flinging, 
In a land far away! 
There on the mountain tops, the day declining, 
Hath never caused a twilight shade to rest! 
Each hight, an altar to Jehovah, shining, 
With sunlike brightness o’er the valleys blest. 
And there are dwellers in those scenes of gladness, 
O’er whose pure being death can have no sway, 
Whose voices utter not a note of sadness, 
In a land far away ! 
Cherub and seraphim of glory, bending 
With holy raptures at a throne of light; 

Angels and saints their songs of triumph blending ; 
These are the dwellers in that region bright. 
And some have walked with ws the path of sorrow, 

And felt the storms of many a wintry day ; 
But, oh! they wakened on a blissful morrow, 
In a land far away! 
And shall we weep for those to joy departed? 
Or shall we mourn that they shall grieve no more ? 
Sick as we are, and sad and weary-hearted, 
Shall we recall them from that blessed shore ? 
See. where they dwell—the forms we loved and cherished ; 
From age, dim-eyed with hair of silver gray, 
To the fair babe that like a blossom perished— 
In a land far away! 


Thou, best and dearest—ever-gentle mother, 
Who soothed me in thy cireling arms to rest, 
Stilling the cries which would have vexed another, 
By folding me with love upon thy breast— 
Green o’er thy grave for years the long grass sighing, 
Hath seemed to mourn above the mouldering clay, 
But well I know thy spirit dwells undying, 
In a land far away! 


And He whose brightness suns and stars are veiling, 
Whose form once seen would blind our mortal eyes— 
With Him who bore unmoved the scoffers’ railing, 
And died to give us entrance to the skies— 
Father and Son and ever-blessed Spirit, 
There with their presence make eternal day ! 
Oh! glorious are the homes the good inherit 
In a land far away! 





THE CUMBERLAND WATER-FALL. 
By a Correspondent of the Richniond Enquirer. 

The Fall is situated on the top of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, East Tennessee. I had frequently heard it spoken of 
by travelers who had visited it ; — their descriptions excited 
in me a very t desire to see it, as I conceived it to be a 
beautiful miniature. representation of the falls of Niagara. I 
have, recently, had an opportunity of gratifying this desire ; 
and I assure you that my most exalted preconceptions were 
more than realized when I had the pleasure of viewing this 
most interesting scene, which is distinguished alike for its 
beauty, and its wild and awful grandeur. This fall is within 
two hundred yards of the stage road crossing the Cumber- 
land mountain. The pathway which conducts to it passes 
over a gently inclined plane, on the lower margin of which 
ers a small stream, which is here remarkable only for 
its beautifully transparent water which flows on smoothly and 
gently, to the very verge of the precipice over which it falls. 
Immediately beyond the little rivulet there rises an abruptly 
steep mountain, which is clothed with a luxuriant auak of 
ivy and laurel, the beauty of which was greatly hightened 
when I saw it, by being covered with richly variegated bloom 
—And the noble yew trees; as if too proud to associate with 





How eating a contrast is there between this 
scenery, and w t is soon exhibited to the eyes of the ing 
er! Here every object is calculated to inspire feelings of cal 
ness and serenity; and the distant roar of the cascade 
like melodious music on the ear, to compose and soothe thy 
tind. But how soon is the beholder awakened from this 
and contemplative reverie, when he finds himself on the brin 
of the awful precipice over which tumbles the beautiful little 
stream just described! He is filled with wonder and 

when he surveys on the one hand the stupendous cliff above, 
whose towering apex seems to scale the clouds, and on the 
other, the paw Be abyss beneath, into which the water falls 
and vanishes from the sight. After viewing this truly grand 
scene for some time, with a pleasure which canbe more 
conceived than described, I turned away from the Spot, ax 
as I supposed, bade a final adieu to it; being more 
struck than I had ever been before, with the wondrous power 
and might of the great Artificer of the universe. But to 
great surprise, I learned from the gentleman living very near, 
and who met me whilst retracing my steps to my carriage 
that I had as yet seen but a small part of this awfully grand 
scenery. He informed me that there was a way b we 
could descend to the base of the precipice, on the brink of 
which I had just stood, where I could have a much better 
view of the fall of water. Wishing to gratify my excited cur. 
osity to the utmost extent, I consented to accept him as 
guide. He conducted me down a very rugged, and preci 
tous declivity of considerable extent, midst crags of almost 
mountain hight. At length we reached the foot of the pred. 
pice, and stood in full view of the whole wonderful and ama; 
ing prospect. At first, I felt almost overwhelmed by the con 
templation, and — some minutes in viewing the water 
merely where it falls into a lovely circular basin of stone, 
But language is utterly inadequate to express my 

when I ventured to raise my eyes to survey the lofty and 
cious concave which was suspended over my head, and te 
precipitation of the water from its brink. You can form some 
faint conception of its magnificence and grandeur of this 
scenery, when I tell you that the great dome above, which 
looks like the firmament in miniature, is not less than one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, and one hundred and sey. 
enty-five feet in hight, from the bottom of the basin, into which 
the water is received. The excavation extends so far back, 
from the point at which the water is projected that there isa 
space of full forty feet between the base of the precipice and 
the basin, so that persons can walk with ease under the arch, 
without being made wet by the spray, which is considerable, 
and which exhibits the appearance of a shower of rain. The 
water passes from the edge of the arch above in a mass, bu 
descending through the air for nearly two hundred feet, ithe 
comes divided like large drops of rain—which present a strik- 
ingly singular appearance. In the afternoon, the beauty and 
interest of the scene are greatly hightened by the pumerom 
brilliant rainbows which are formed by the refracting influence 
of the descending stream and the ascending spray. ~ 

When the stream of water is much increased by rain, itis 
projected fully twenty yards from the base of ow 
and occasions a violent whirlpool in the basin, which has the 
effect of wearing the rocks and pieces of timber in it smooth 
and round. 

Below the arched excavation, the precipice, which consis 
of solid rock, is just like a perpendicular wall of one bundred 
and fifty feet in hight. Within ten feet of the base of this wall, 
are to be seen several large niches, which contain a S 
many bones, some of which are human, and suppose to 
been deposited there by some of the Indian tribes. 

Whilst contemplating this august scenery, my guide related 
to me two incidents, which served to excite in my mind fee 
ings of a very solen-n and melancholy character. The first 
was the murder of a man by two gamblers, who had 
him from McMinnville, Middle Tennessee, under the imprer 
sion that he was possessed of a large amount of money. He 
showed me the spot where they committed the horrid deed, 
it being near to the basin, where they had decoyed their a 
suspected victim, under the pretence of showing him this it 
teresting spectacle. Suffice it to say that he was most bar 
barously murdered, and then despoiled of all he had, and his 
mangled corpse was left capuelll 0 the beasts of prey. He 
was, however, soon discovered and received a decent inter 
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ment. The other incident was the accidental destructiond | 


a negro man who having fled from his master, a trader, aad 
being pursued at night, leaped headlong, unconsciously, Wt 
the dreadful precipice to the right of the fall, fully one bur 
dred and fifty feet, and mangled his head and body agains 





the crags beneath. His passage from time to eternity wi 
indeed a short one! His tomb is amidst the rocks not far fra 
where he fell, and contiguous to that of his companion 
fortune. 


How to Treat 4 BiackevarD.—Regard him with 
and contempt, and when he finds that his abuse but sinks 
to a lower depth in the estimation of all good citizens, he 
cease it of his own accord. By all means refrain frome 
troversy with him, or from taking example from him. Lact 


EPIGRAM—HOMER. 
Seven different towns—fair cities of the earth, “ 











the humble send far their lofty shafts, 
which almost vie with the clouds in hight. 


Strive for the fame of mighty Homer’s birth ; 
But none the hard claim can prove— 
The native place of Homer is shove ! 
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Election Frauds.—The signs of the times indicate that we 
are much nearer the end of the great experiment of self-gov- 
ernment than is popularly believed. We are no alarmists ; 
we have @ most ardent faith in the capacity of man to estab- 
lish and maintain truly Republican institutions; but without 
morality, integrity and a rigid adherence to the con- 
ditions and mutual obligations which the effort requires, the 
very idea of popular government becomes a farce. Above all 
things the purity and probity of Elections must be preserved 
inviolate, or Democracy becomes the most shameful imposture, 
and popular government the most dangerous, usurping, and 
irresponsible of all ryrannies. That a nation should be driven 
to pursue a policy opposed to its own interests and deliberate 
judgement at the will of a sceptred despot who claims a right 
to ize because his father did so before him, is sufficiently 
abominable; but a nation liable any year to be thrown into war, 
or an act of shameful injustice, or glaring impolicy, or to be 
deprived of cherished rights, by the villany of some political 
blackleg in putting into the ballot-box votes never polled, or 
abstracting those which had been actually and honestly voted, 
is in a still more precarious and pitiable condition. The des- 
pot on a throne is responsible and feels it: the stern eyes of 
the world are upon him; the iron pen of History is busy at 
his elbow: it is impossible that he should be utterly reckless 
of consequences or of general execration; but the miserable 
felon, who filches the votes of a hundred freemen, either by 
directly robbing the ballot-box, by clandestinely introducing 
pretended votes, or, what is precisely the same thing, smug: | 
gling in the ballots of those not entitled to vote, keeping 
out legal votes, or falsifying the returns of vetes cast, may af- | 
fect disastrously the destinies of a nation without a particle of 
responsibility or obvious retribution. That the result of such 
villany must always be calamitous, it is of course impossible 
to say; but that it subverts popular government and renders 
the Right of Suffrage a farce, is beyond the possibility of dis- 
te. 
Me who aids in or connives at the robbery of a ballot-box, 
its corruption by spurious votes, by miscount, or by the admis- 
slon of votes from persons not entitled to give them, is guilty 
of the deadliest crime against they very existence of Republi- 
can institutions. He stands forth a base conspirator against 
all Human Liberty. If he pretend to be in any sense a Re- 
publican, he adds the blackest hypocrisy to the basest villany. 
While professing a love of Freedom, he is pursuing a course 
which is certain to destroy every vestige of it but the empty 
and mocking shadow. He is a public enemy, and should be 
an outlaw, with the mark of Cain on his brow. The laws 
should treat him as a felon of the most desperate grade, and 
his society should be shunned as that of the vilest malefactor. 
Canany one believe these denunciations too strong? Lethim 
cast his eyes for a moment on Pennsylvania and New-Jersey: 
in tse one a Governor, in the other a Congressional Delega- 
tion declared elected, in the face of charges of frauds, ,illegal- | 
ity and injustice which must deprive the functionaries and | 
their acts, in the eyes of a great portidn of the People, of all 
the respectand deference naturally derived from their assumed 
election. Look at Philadelphia County—at Huntingdon—at 
Cumberland, New-Jersey. Banish for the moment all consid- 
eration of who is right and who is wrong in these cases, and 
consider only the effect of such proceedings in their general 
aspect. Consider that the seat of one Member of Congress, 
five Senators and eight Representatives in Pennsylvania will 





attend the polls, and there firmly challenge every attempt at 
illegal voting, without first waiting to see if the offender be 
not of his own party. We call upon our Inspectors to dis- 
charge their duties with vigilance and the sternest integrity, 
for on them will rest much of the guilt, ifcorruption and knavery 
are the order of the day, An Inspector who receives an ille- 
gal vote, or one which he strongly suspects to be such, with- 
out rigid scrutiny, becomes a party to « high-handed outrage 
onthe rights of four hundred thousand freemen, and every one 
of these should resist the outrage as a direct attack on his indi- 
vidual rights. If all attempts at fraud could be met in this 
spirit, we should have little to fear from their frequent repe- 
tition. 

Our legislative bodies must immediately throw additional 
guards around the integrity of the Right of Suffrage and the 
purity of the ballot-box. What their action should be we will 
not pretend to decide ; but one thing should be done universally 
—Enact and enforce the severest penalties against the pub- 
lisher of any newspaper which shall publish offers of any bets 
on any election. To stop betting is a thing easier attempted 
than effected ; but a stop should and must be put to these bul- 
lying offers of bets in the journals. Let those who would 
make a business of gambling be quiet and decent about it; 
but this prostitution of the public press to the purposes of the 
worst and most dangerous class of blacklegs is a gross offence 
against morality, public decency, and the purity of the elect- 
ive franchise. Let it be visited with certain and condign pun- 
ishment. 








On10.—It is reduced to a certainty that the Administration 
party have a majority in the Legislature of this State. The 
parties will stand as follows: 


Senate..«+..Adm...0++.19 Whig......17 
Houstccocce “ coccvedd TTT TTT. | 
Joint ballot S soe oo 57 Se sece ool 


Of course, having a majority in each House and 6 in joint 
ballot, they will elect their Senator with all ease. 

We intended to publish the Vote for Governor by Counties 
this week, but it is not yet complete, and the unofficial returns 
do not agree. The Columbus State Journal (Whig) makes 
the aggregates as follows: 

For Wilson Shannon... .. «+++. Adm. «+++ ++++ 106,139 

“ Joseph Vance.. oo ++ee e000 Whig .. 0+ 00++101,332 
Shannon's majority ...sssssseeeeseees 4,807 

The Statesman (Adm) makes the majority over6,000. We 
believe the Official will be about 6,000. 

The Congressional Delegation is fully settled—11 Adm., & 
Whigs, as follows : 

Districts. Adm. Members. Districts, Whig Members. 
I. Alexander Duncan,* _III. Patrick G. Goode,* 
II. John B. Weller, IV. Thomas Corwin,” 
V. William Doan, VI. Calvary Morris,* 





IX. William Medill, VII. William Key Bond,* 

XI. Isaac Parrish, VIII. Joseph Ridgeway,* 
XII. Jonathan Taylor, X. Samson Mason,* 
XIII. D. P. Leadbetter, XV. John W. Allen,* 


XIV. George Sweeny, 
XVII. John Hastings, 
XVIII. D. A. Starkweather, 
XIX. H. Swearingen,—11 
New-Jersey.—The first act of the drama has closed. Af- 
ter hearing Mr. Senator Wall in behalf of the five Van Buren 
candidates for Congress, who claim to be elected, the Gov- 
ernor and his Privy Council have decided that the legal and 
true returns of votes forCongress in New-Jersey are as fellows: 
Whig. Vote. Administration. Vote. 
Joseph F. Randolph..28,281 | Peter D. Vroom......27,990 


Charles C. Stratton ..28,252 | Daniel B. Ryall......27,979 
John P. B. Maxwell..28,239 | William Cooper .....27,954 


XIII. John R. Giddings,—8. 


* Members of the present House. 








probably be contested—and in New-Jersey probably five seats 
in Congress, with one in the State Council and three in the 
Assembly. Let this course of things go on much longer, and 
Congress will not be able to settle the cases of contest for 
seats that will come before it, letting other business take care 
of itself. But what will the action of a Congress, made up 
as the next Legislature of Pennsylvania must be, be worth ? 
Where will be its moral influence? Where the popular sense 
of obligation to obey its enactments? + * 

We call now upon every lover of Liberty under a govern- 
ment of Laws to interpose his whole energies to arrest the 
fearful tendency of affairs. We call especially upon the Peo- 


William Halsted. .. ..28,192 | Philemon Dickerson ..27,951 

Thomas Jones Yorke .28,177 | Daniel Kille.........27,924 

John B. Aycrigg ... .-28,150 | Rev. Manning Force .27,813 
Lowest Whig over highest Van Buren 160. Average 287. 

The votes of South Amboy and Millville rejected; if ad- 
mitted in full, they would elect all the Van Buren candidates 
but Rev. Mr. Force. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—We correct our table of votes for Gov- 
ernor and on the New and Old Constitution according to the 
latest returns. There is so much in dispute that we cannot 
tell what the official majority for Governor will be; and, in 
fact, that will depend very much upon the complexion of the 
Legislature. If the Whig Members from Philadelphia County 











ple of our own State to take care of their rights in our impend- 


are allowed the contested seats, there will be a pretty thorough 


ing Election. Let every honest man who can spare the time || everhauling of the whole queeunaibeaiie tbelanat ts 


ter returns will be severely scrutinized. It is given out that 
fraudulent votes against Ritner, to the number of full fifteen 
hundred, have already been discovered in three Counties alone. 
If, on the other hand, the Adm. Members from the County 
get the seats, the contest of Porter’s election will be virtually 
if not formally abandoned, and the throwing out votes will be 
all on the other side. The Northern Liberties’ vote, giving 
1200 majority for Ritner; Morris township, in Huntingdon, 
giving him 636 majority, and Youngwomanstown, in Lycoming, 
giving him over 500, will certainly be thrown out, and per- 
haps the vote of Adams County. Morris township vote is re- 
jected on the ground of alleged illegal votes from Canal labor- 
ers ; Youngwomanstown has been rejected by the County Can- 
vassers on that ground. There will be warm work at Harris- 
burg next month. 

The official vote for Congress in the several Districts is as 


follows: 
Dist. Counties. Administration. Vote. Whig. Vote. 
I. Southwark, &c. ...Lem’] Paynter .3675 J.B. Sutherland 2994 


IL. Philadelphia City. .J.R. Evans J. Ser, 
” J. Brashears } s156 


5 geant 

. G. W. Toland } 7133 
Ill. Nor. Liberties, &c..C. J. Ingersoll. .5894 Chas. Naylor ..6669 

IV. Lancaster .....-) R. Frazer E. i 
Chester...... eee ba. G. Leiper , 11420 15178 

«+++ ) John Evans J 

Vv. -+++-Jos. Fornance .4527 
. Bucks ...++++++++-John Davis....4464 M. 
. Northampton, &c. .D. D. Wagener 6196 
Lehigh & Schuylk.P. Newhard ...4636 
Berks . o000cc coves M. Keim. .7022 D. 
X. Dauphin and Leb. . William Reily .3515 
I. York .....++...++.-James - 4195 
XIL. Adams & Franklin.Daniel Sheffer .4503 
XIIL. Cumberland, &c. ..W. Ramsay ...5572 
XIV. Centre, &c. ....... Wm. W. Potter 4517 
XV. Columbia & Luz...D. Petriken. . . .5156 
mond 6227 


XVI. Lycoming, &c..... R.H.Ham 


David Cooper. .5716 
Fred. Watts. ..4144 
William Irvin . .6288 
Dayid Hurley .3043 
James Merrill. .5407 
XVIL. Bradford, Sus., &c..8. W. Morris ..5150 Wm. Willard. .4550 
XVIIL. Bedford, Som.,&c..Job Mann ...«. 4156 Charics Ogie ..5105 
XIX. Westmoreland, &c.A. G. Marchand 5801 Jos. +e BTB6 
XX. Fayette & Greene.Enos Hook ....4512 
XXL. Washington ...... Isaac Leet..... 3500 
XXII, Allegany.....++++ James Power ..4393 
XXIII. Butler, Armst., &c. Wim. Beatty. . .5798 
XXIV. Beaver & Mercer. .Jas. D. White .4330 Thos.Heary. ..5260 
XXV. Erie, Crawford, &c.Joh 1 Galbraith 6198 Dick. .. .5018 


David 
Total Vote for Adm........+++++130,533 Do. Whig 124,566 
Total Vote 255,099; Adm. majority 5,967, 


We believe this summary includes all the votes cast.ot 
claimed to have been cast on either side, except 221 cast for 
Porter and Reily at a separate poll in Hanover, Dauphin Co.;, 
| which the County Board decided to be not the legal and regu- 
‘lar poll. (Each party had elected Judges-and held its own 
poll: the Board decided that the majority had acted legally.) 
Add these votes, and the majority would be 6,188. 

Messrs. Sutherland and Willard are called Conservatives, 
but ran pretty even with the Whig tickets. 


Geo. W. Smith 3617 








The Legislature is even in worse confesion than we stated 
jin our last. It appears that in the Huntingdon District, the 
Whig Senators have 241 and 211 majority of the votes actu- 
ally cast, though their opponents have the return. In the 
| Montgomery District, it is not questioned that Mr. Bell, Adm., 
jis returned through an error, giving him 50 more votes than 
ihe received, and electing him by 33, when the votes give 17 
againsthim. Then there is the double return from Philadel- 
phia, which looks ugly, any how. It is intimated that, in ad 

dition to the very questionable proceedings which have al 

ready taken place on both sides, Mr. Shunk, the Adm, Clerk 
of the House, is to be stimulated to take the responsibility of 
calling off what his own party consider the true return; it- 
stead of that which will be furnished him from the Secretary 
of State’s office, and which he has no more right to go be- 
hind than to settle contested elections altogether. We should 
hope nothing would be done to make the matter worse than 
it now is. 

Besides these, the Whigs claim the Senator elect from Ve- 
nango, Warren, Potter, McKean, &c., (Mr. Hays,) and it 
seems with reason; also Mr. Cole, the member elect from 
Tioga and Potter, who was nominated at the same time and 
by the men who brought forward Mr. Willard, Conservative, 
for Congress. Should these gentlemen act with the Whigs 
and their three Senators, Brooke, J. M. Bell and Maclay, be 
admitted to seats, which is very likely to be the case, it would 
give them the control of both Houses, and 21 majority on 
joint ballot with the Philadelphia County Members, or a ma- 
jority of one in joint ballot without them. In any event, the 
Senate is Whig. The two Houses stand thus: 

Whig, certain, Adm., certain. In 

Senate oseeseseerlBecccccceveee Deovesecevens 

Assembly 002020004 deececccescerd ccccesescess 9 
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Huntingdon District, Pa.—In this District the return of 
Senators is contested. The total vote is as follows: 


Huntingdon. Union Mifflin Juniata. Perry. Total. 
R. P. Maclay, Whig, 3716 2260 1067 850 873 8760 


IM Bell, | do. 3778 2246 1048 799 870 8742 
H.C. Eyre, Adm.,2731 1607 1233 1065 1907 8543 
“Frow, do. 2606 1603 1251 1089 1909 8458 


Maclay 217 over Eyre; Bell 284 over Frow. 
By throwing out Huntingdon, the Judges from Mifflin, Ju- 
pinta and Perry have declared Messrs. Eyre and Frow elected. 





Counterfeits.—Fives on the Chenango Bank, dated in 

1838, letters A and B, are in extensive circulation in this 
city ; also, fives on the Hartford Bank—description before 
given. 
- Threes, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Burlington, Vt. 
payable to H. Perkins; dated Jan. 12, 1838; letter E; No. 
4742. James Garr, Cashier; Geo. W. Kerr, President.— 
The engraving very coarse and bad—purporting to be en- 
graved by A. B. & C. Durand, Wright & Co. The vig- 
nette at the top is a female figure, with a ship to leeward, 
and Neptune in the distance. ‘The whole appearance of 
the bill is bad. a 

Late From TaMPico.—From two passengers on board of 
the brig Louise Adelaide, which arrived yesterday from Tam- 
pico, we learn that on the night of the 6th October Gen. Mon- 
tenegro, at the head of the garrison of that place, declared in 
favor of the Federal Constitution of 1824. 

This event was effected without the effusion of blood, and 
immediately after Gen. Don Jose Didas Piedras, a Colonel of 
Infantry, a Captain of Engineers, a Captain of Artillery, and 
a Lieutenant, were placed on board the Louise Adelaide to be 
carried to this city ; but at theearnest request of those officers, 
they were landed at Matanzas on the 12th. The brig sailed 
from Tampico on the 8th, at which time that place was in a 
state of perfect tranquillity. Noinsult had been offered to the 
French in Tampico during the commotions which had taken 
lace. 

. The two passengers from whom we obtained these details 
have come from the interior of the country, having traveled 
from the city of Mexico to Tampico, and, though Frenchmen, 
they have experienced no rudeness whatever from the inhab- 
itants. Although the French in Mexico are in continual dread, 
and are constantly armed, yet, up to the 8th inst., the Mexican 
populace had broken into no excesses against them. 

y this arrival we have received confirmation of the news 
of the arrest of Gomez-F arias, and others. 

We are also informed by persons arrived by the Louisa 
Adelaide, that no French vessel of war had been seen off Tam- 


pico during the last six weeks. _ 


The following letter from Tampico to a mercantile house in 
the city, which we copy from the Courier of last evening, cor- 
roborates in all respects the above intelligence: 

Tampico, Oct. 7. 

We have to inform you that last night our garrison declared 

for the re-establishment of the Federal Government, and that 
Gen. Piedras, who was in command here, is going with sev- 
eral other officers to our city in the vessel which carvies this, 
having been driven off by the revolutionists. 
- We know not if the revolution has its ramifications in the 
interior, but it is thought it has. If this is so, and the troops 
there are seconded by others, the present Government of 
Mexico must fall, and we shall have an arrangement with 
France. 

Every thing has passed off here in the greatest order. 

We have no vessels to blockade us. As soon as one ap- 
pears, the revolutionists intend to let the Captain know what 
they have done, and beg him not to prevent vessels coming 


in, as we are now in a state of rebellion against the General 
Government. 





The Winnebagoes.—The Mineral Point, Wisconsin, Free 
Press states that Young Whirling Thunder, Yellow Thunder 
and Caramanee, Winnebago Chiefs from the Upper Wiscon- 
sin and several of their braves recently came down to see Gov. 
Dodge in relation to the payment of their annuity for the pre- 
sent year, at the Painted Rock, near Prairie du Chien, with- 
in the country to which they are to remove. 

Young Whirling Thunder, usually known as the Dandy, 
addressed the Governor for several hours with much force and 

uence ; setting forth the dissatisfaction that existed among 
the bands which they represented, in relation to the treaty 
made at Washington last fall—that the treaty had not been 
regularly made—that none of their people were favorable to it 
—that they did not wish to part with the country which the 
Great Spirit had given them—that his people could not go 
down to the Painted Rock to receive their annui eir old 
men, women and young children could not travel so far, the 
gardens which their squaws had made would be destroyed by 
the birds in their absence, and they wished their annuity paid 
them at Fort Winnebago, as formerly. 
ernor Dodge explained to them the treaty, the manner 
in which it was e and ratified; assured them if they 
would go down to Prairie du Chien, he would see that their 





| 


full proportion of the annuity was paid to them; but that he 
had no authority to direct any portion of it to be distributed at 
the Portage as formerly. 

Young Whirling Thunder replied that he understood the 
treaty, and that the Governor spoke aright. But their chiefs 
and people had determined if the payment was not made at 
Fort Winnebago, they would do without it. They would 
sooner starve than go down to the Painted Rock to receive 
their proportion. He denied that any white person had ad 
vised them to this course; but it was the determination o 


their people in several councils recently held. [Ohio Trans. 





Canapa.—The Canada papers of both provinces have sound- 
ed the alarm of invasion. The Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Canada, relying upon the information he has received, ~ 
issued orders to reorganise the militia and place the province 
in a position capable of resisting every infringement. The 
following is a summary of the respective proclamation : 

The official Gazette of last Thursday contains six proclama- 
tions: the first again poroguing the provincial Parliament 
to the 4th of December; and the second declaring a general 
amnesty in favor of all parties who have fled the province, not 
having been indicted for treason or treasonable practice, and 
inviting them to return, absolved and released from all punish- 
ment or prosecution. The other four are declarations of at- 
tainder against such parties as have fled the province, having 
been indicted for treason or treasonable practice, provided 
they do not return and submit to justice by the first of Febru- 
ary. Among the parties to whom these proclamations relate 
—about one eed a in number—we observe the names of 
John Rolph, William L. Mackenzie, Silas Fletcher, Alex- 
ander McLeod, Charles Duncombe, and Eliakim and Peter 
Malcolm. 

The steamboat Burlington has been taken into service by 
the provincial government, as well as the Traveller. The 
Burlington is a small boat, and has heretofore plied between 
Dundas and Toronto. 





Lower Canapa —Nothing certain was known at Montreal 
on Friday, respecting the whereabout of Messrs. Dodge and 
Theller. It was reported on Thursday that a letter from one 
of them had been received by General Macdonnell, announcing 
their safe arrival in the States; but the Quebec Mercury of 
Tuesday, the latest date from that city, has the following para- 
graph: 

e A variety of reports have been afloat respecting Theller 
and Dodge—some asserting that they were seen on their road 
toward the province line, others that they had actually reached 
Vermont and had written to a military officer to announce their 
safety ; so far, however, as we have been able to inform our- 
selves, nothing certain is known of them. It is, however, 
suspected that they are yet within the walls of the city.” 

The Montreal Courier of Friday says:— 

“Private letters from Quebec state, in regard to Dodge and 
Theller’s flight, that they made their escape in the dress of 
the new police, that they reached St. Mary’s, on the other 
side of the river, about one o’clock of the same morning, and 
were the first to inform the people there, of the escape of 
the prisoners from the Citadel, telling them at the same time, 
that they were in pursuit of the fugitives.” 

We don’t think we have got the right end of this story yet. 

[Commercial Advertiser. 





Mormon Difficulties.—By the following letter from the St. 
Louis Republican, it appears that all trouble with the Mor- 
mons is for the present at an end: 

. “ GLascow, October 12, 1838. 

“ Dear Sir: I informed you a few days ago of the then ex- 
isting difference between the citizens of Carroll and the Mor- 
mons residing at De Witt. I now have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that yesterday I witnessed the a of every 
Mormon in Carroll county for ‘Far West,’ in Caldwell county. 
The matter at last was settled amicably, and the Mormons 
yielded to the proposition from the citizens, that is, that they 
should be paid for their property and such damages as should 
be assessed by two men, chosen by each side, from the coun- 
ties of Howard and Chariton, and upon the arrival of the 
committee on the ground, both parties took up the line of 
march and moved off. The citizens of Carroll pledged them- 
selves to assist any county who assisted them, when called on 
for a similar purpose. There was a company of militia sta- 
tioned near the place to preserve peace of about 100 men, 
who, after peace was made, declared that they would not let 
the Mormons pass to ‘Far West’—they said there was no 
room for them in Caldwell county. We have not heard 
whether they were intercepted on the way, but presume not, 
for the Mormons were double their number. However, I am 
inclined to believe that the adjoining counties to Caldwell will 
never be contented until they leave the State. Had the Mor- 
mons refused to sell on the day the last proposition was made 
to them, it would have been a serious matter to both parties, 
for there was but little difference in their forces, and the citi- 
zens had come to a determination to make, if possible, a suc- 
cessful attack on the day the compromise was effected.” 


Mutiny.—As the ship United States, from Liverpool, was 
sing up the Delaware, Wednesday morning, the crew re- 
fased ty their duty; but after considerable difficulty the 
mutineers were subdued by the officers, and sent on shore and 
confined in jail. 











_Law of Partnership.—The Supreme Court was occu- 

ied the whole of last weok im hearing the trial of Low, 

erry, et. als. vs. John H. Costar et. als. The decision in 
this case establishes clearly the law of Partnership under 
the Revised Statutes. The J uy, at a late hour on Friday 
evening, under the charge of the Couri, without leaving 
their seats, found a verdict against the defendants, for the 
full amount claimed—$22, 50. A great many im- 
portant points of law were raised by counsel in the course 
of the trial. 

The principal features of the case were, that the defen- 
dant Costur entered into a limited or special co-partner- 
ship on the 1st of February, 1836, with John A. N. Eb- 
betts and Edwin U. Berryman, as importing merchants; 
that some time subsequently, the firm became insolvent, 
and Costar being the only responsible man, was sued for 
its debts. 

It was endeavored to be shewn that the defendant Cos- 
tar had, by his acts, if not by a non-compliance with the 
requisites of the statute at the time when the co.partnershi 
was entered into b, him with the firm of Berryman a 
Edwards, became a general partner instead of a special 
partner, and therefore liable for all the debts of the firm. 

It was in evidence, that the capital to be paid in by Cos- 
tar, viz: $35,000, was made up partly of outstanding debts 
of a prevtous firm of which Mr. Costar had been a mem- 
ber, partly of remnants of merchandize, and the balance b 
a check drawn by his father, which check was never used. 

It was contended that this was net such a compliance 
with the requisites of the Statute as was necessary to make 
Mr. Costar a special partner. Owing to a mistake in a 
newspaper, the notice of special partnership had not been 
= according to law—having been paid and marked 
or six weeks, and only inserted fifteen ays, and that in 
consequence of this omission, and the neglect on the part 
of the defendant in not passing in his capital in money in- 
stead of paper and merchandize, he became a general 
partner. 

This decision involves in its results claims against Mr. 
Costar, due by the firm, of upwards of $200,000. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs Francis B. Cutting, D. Lord, 
Jr. and F. Griffin. 

For the defendant Dudley Selden, George Wood and 
J. Prescott Hall. [ Express. 


From the Albany Argus. 
Canal Tolls, §-c.—The tolls collected on the New-York 
State Canals during the 3d week in October, were— 
In 1837..... o ecccce cee. $59,563 88 
In 1838..ccccescccccces 20,070 D4 


Increase......$16,015 46—or 27 per ct. 
The merchardize shipped at Albany and West Troy for 
the same week was— 
Tn 1837... +e ceeeeeeeeees 7,708,100 pounds: 
In 1838......0+0000+000+12,690,200 do. 


Increase.... ....4,932,100—or 64 per ct. 
The flour and wheat arriving at the Hudson River, via 
the Canals, was, during the same period, as follows: 


Barrels Flour. Bushels Wheat. 
Tn 1637 2.200 000088, LAB. ccccc ccce coes cote 
Be BORB. cccccce 054,088 .000 cSPocccccesecteee 


Being a decrease of 3,460 barrels flour, and an increase of 
1,823 bushels wheat. 


The tolls for the 3d week in Oct. 1835 were $57,349 46 


1x36“ — 59,479 00 
“ “ “ 1837 “ 59,563 88 
“ “ “ 1838 “ 75,579 34 


The tolls on all the canals up to and including the third 
week in October in each of the four last years, were as fol- 
lows, ViZ.— 1835.2... eceeeees $1,271,598 

1896... ccccscccee 1,942,973 47 
1837....+.see+eee+ 1,000,621 60 
WEBB.cccccccccccee 1ST & 

An increase for the residue of the season equal to the 
rate of increase for the last week, will swell the tolls for 
the year to more than $1,600,000. In 1836, the largest 
year, they were $1,614,294 73. 





Important Decision.—The Supreme Court of Rhode Island 
have given their decision in relation to the Constitutionality of 
the License Law of that State. This law provides that no 
person shall sell wine, or strong liquors, without license, in 
quantities less than 10 gallons. Sabesqueas to the passage 
of this law, the citizens of Providence, by a vote in town meet- 
ing, instructed the municipal authorities, to grant no licenses 
for selling rum, wine or strong liquors, for the current year. 
An action was brought against Abner Peckham, for selling an 
unbroken basket of Champaign of 12 bottles, in the same form 
and package as first put up in France, to Richard Smith, Inn- 
keeper in Providence, for che use of his Inn. A special ver- 
dict having been found against Peckham, the defendant moved 
for his discharge on the ground that the law was unconstitu- 
tional and void. The Constitutionality of the Law is fully 
sustained by the Court. It is understood that an appeal will 
be made to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

[Boston Mercantile Journal. 
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‘ LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the packet ship Virginia, Capt. Harris, we have Liver- 
pool papers of Oct. 2, and London of Oct. 1. 

There is nothing of political moment by this arrival, save 
vague rumors of collisions and apprehended hostilities between 
the Great Powers, with the agitation of the lesser difficulties 
between Holland and Belgium, &c. &c. The rumors of col- 
lisions between the English and Russian interests in Persia, 
Circassia, and the adjacent countries, as well as in Greece 
and at the Turkish Capital, grow stronger. As the most 
spicy article received by this arrival, we copy the following 
letter of the noted “‘O. P. Q.” to the Editors of the Express, 
premising that its statements must be taken with great allow- 
ance and its predictions are worth less, even, than the aver- 
age of modern prophecy. O. P. Q. is u notorious gasconader 
and pretender to universal knowledge, who has predicted a 

speedy General War in Europe at least a dozen times since 
1830. His inflated and charlatan style would alone put the 
reader on his guard against crediting his statements. 
Paris, Sept. 29th, 1838. 
GENTLEMEN,—Every where we hear the note of war. 
Russia has at last spoken—and she has challenged England 
to the combat. She has told England, “‘ that she trembles at 
the sound of a cannon, that she dreads the note of war, and 
that Lord Palmerston knows quite well that Britannia no 
longer rules the waves, against French, American, and Rus- 
sian fleets.”” Russia has accused England of perfidy—of pre- 
tending a friendship she does not feel, of effecting a good will 
she does not cherish,—and of encouraging with her men, 
amunition, navy and money, the Circassians in their rebellion. 
Russia has told England, that she trembles for her East India 
possessions-—that England knows how uncertain is her tenure 
of them—that the first shot that is fired in Europe will be the 
signal for a total defeat of England in Asia—and that the day 
is not far off, when Great Britain will no longer be able to 
boast, that the sun never sets upon her dominions. This is 
what we call speaking out. It may displease Lord Palmer- 
ston, for its frankness. It may annoy British pride, for its 
sincerity. It may offend the British people as well as the 
British government; but Russia tells them all, “‘ that she does 
not fear them, that she does not love them, that she does not 
count m their alliance, and that she does not dread their 
enmity.” What will be the reply of the Whigs of St. James’s 
to this Russian Manifesto in the Augsburg Gazette? Will 
Lord Palmerston call Doctor Black to Downing street, and 
give him instructions for an article in The Morning Chron- 
icle, denying that the Augsburg Gazette is a Russian print, 
and pretending that Russia still desires the alliance of the 
Court of Windsor? or will he send for Colonel Torrens, one 
of the handy men of the ‘ Globe,’ and instruct him to write a 
long ‘leader,’ to show that Russia is weak, powerless, and not 
to be dreaded, and that she has so many insurrections to put 
down, and so many military colonies to keep in order, that 
her threats may be treated with neglect or contempt? It is 
very likely that his Lordship will adopt both these courses, and 
that we shall hear in a very few days, Ist. That Russia is a 
sworn friend of England, and 2d. That if she were not so, she 
is helpless and unable. Perhaps indeed Lord Palmerston 
may try his hand at ‘leading article’ writing, a trick he is 
very fond of practising, and we shall be told by himself, in his 
own most peculiar and poetic strain, that the flag of Britannia 
still waves triumphant in the Persian Gulf, the Bay of Biscay, 
and on the coasts of Portugal! But all this cannot last long. 
There must soon be an end of balderdash. Russia has made 
her mind to take Turkey under her protection—to conquer 
‘ddtietinelene—to put down the growing power of Egypt— 
to drive Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha out of Egypt—to 
establish her own Southern capital on the shores of the Bos- 
phoros—to respond to the call made by the reigning Prince 
of Persia against the Pretender, who is backed by the Court 
of India—to form a close alliance with the Eastern powers 


against English domination in India—to attack the East India || P 


Company’s possessions—and finally to carry into effect all the 
P designs of that Catharine, whose name is still a power 
of defence, a rock, and a citadel in old Russia. And besides 
this, Russia is resolved on increasing her navy, on remaining 
mistress of the Black Sea, on allying herself closely with Swe- 
den, on encouraging Holland and Denmark, on shewing 
to the Hanse Towns her protecting influence, on taking the 
part of Switzerland, on backing the influence of the Pope, and 
on thus raising up to herself every where, not only friends 
among the monarchs, but also among the people of Europe 
and Asia. Russia has furthermore resolved on rejecting at 
once all the counsels, and all the remonstrances, and all the 
entreaties of England and of France, as to Poland and the 
Poles. She continues daily to assimilate Poland more and 
more to ordinary Russian military provinces, and Russia tells 
the truth when she says that Lord Palmerston “does not dare 
to protest except by words,” and that he is afraid of firing a 
cannon as to one single question in Europe. Russia is also 
resolved that the Belgian question shall not be settled—that 
the Spanish question shall remain open—that Portugal shall 
be a centre of intrigues—that the German States shall be oc- 
cupied with the Hanoverian and the Hessian questions—and 





that whilst all this is going on, she, Russia, will advance in 
all her projects of conquest and ofencroachment. This is the 
policy of Aah y we secret—not her presumed—not her 
supposed—but her avowed and open policy; and she sums 
all up by telling the Cabinet of St. James’s, that it does not 
dare to fire a cannon—and that the first one it shall fire in 
Europe will be the signal for the downfall of the British pos- 
sessions in InD1a. 

Now what will England say to all this? Will she decide 
on going on with the timid, dastardly, shuffling policy of the 
last seven years? Will she satisfy herself with talking in the 
newspapers of ‘ the Wooden Walls of Old England ?’ Will'she 
be contented with Loasting of her ‘ Newcastle seamen’ who are 
called the ‘ heroes of the British Empire’? Will she submit 
to all the insolence of her Russian Autry !! her dear friend— 
her sweet friend of St. Petersburgh? Will the darling little 
pet Queen be instructed once more to repeat the STEREOTY PED 
Lie that “ she continues to receive from ALL foreign powers 
the most gratifying assurances of their desire to cultivate with 
her the most friendly alliances”? Will she, at the commence- 
meant of the next session, boast to ‘her faithful Commons’ of 
the ‘‘ maintenance of peace, that greatest want and blessing 
of nations”? Or will the British Government change hands? 
Will the Tories come into power? Will they seek to render 
themselves truly popular by a war with Russia? Will they 
aid the Circassians—put an end to Russian influence in the 
ancient Stamboul, and, besides this, become trinmphant at 
Teheran? Will they aid the Circassians, proclaim that Po- 
LAND IS FREE, set up CRAcow once more as a watch-tower 
in the centre of Europe, and establish Belgium as a large, in- 
dependent and powerful state against any encroachments on 
Western Europe by the North? Will they at once espouse 
the cause of the Queen Christina in Spain, and drive Don 
Carlos from the Peninsula? And finally, will they assist in 
rendering strong and impregnable the Government of the 
young Queen of Portugal? If this would be the conduct 
of the Tories, it would give the lie to 30 years of unjust and 
unnecessary wars; but such conduct would nevertheless 
greatly promote the cause of civilization and freedom. 

But will the Tories so act? Oh, I doubt it much. They 
promise well now; they write now most eloquently in the 
Times and Standard against Russia and her policy, her en- 
croachments and her insolence—but will they write so if again 
they shall reach the posts and honors of Government? I doubt 
it much, 

At any rate, one thing is certain. Russia has challenged 
England. Russia has told England that she neither loves her 
nor fears her, and that if she would dare to fire a cannon in 
Europe, from that moment she would lose her East India pos- 
sessions. She must nuw wait for the reply. I predict before- 
hand that it will be pale, colorless, weak and stupid. Unless 
there be a mighty change in English views and policy in the 
next year, she will soon become a second rate power in Eu- 
rope. Yours, respectfully, oO. P. Q. 


ITEMS....... From the Evening Star. 

The Liverpool pilot, on leaving the Virginian, set her stud- 
ding sails, and she brought them over the edge of the Bank 
in twelve days. 

The rate of discount in London on commercial paper was 
3 per cent. per annum. 


Liverpool, Oct. 2.—It is generally understood that the 
American house of Melville, Wilson & Co., are about to pay 
a dividend, which it is supposed will be about 6s. and 8d. in 
the pound. 

It is believed at Paris that the readiness of Louis Philip to 
acquiesce in the amicable arrangement with Louis Napoleon, 
was that he might withdraw the troops from the Swiss front- 
iers, as he had not the most perfect assurance that they would 
not call the younger Louis to take command of them, and 
make another Trois Jours business of it. 


London Money Market—City, 12 o’clock.—In the English 
market, Stocks are very firm at 93§ to 34 for money, and 94 
to 944 for the 16th October. Exchequer bills are 67 to 70 
remium ; and India Bonds 68 to 69 premium. 

The King and Queen of Greece are about visting Munich, 
Bavaria. 

Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford arrived at the Dar- 
denelles in the first week of September, in the Princess Char- 
lotte, 104, with the Rodney 92, Asia 84, Bellerophon 84, 
Pembroke 74, Minden 74, and Wasp, brig, 16, in company; 
he had sent the steamer Rhadamanthus ahead, with a letter 
to Lord Ponsonby, the English Ambassador, announcing his 
arrival, (Hampshire Telegraph. 

Holland and Prussia were negotiating on the subject of ex- 
tending the rail road from Amsterdam as far as Cologne. 

Askar Ali is the new Pacha at Tripoli to replace Hassan P. 
who had, before quitting, to poney up 50,000 mahubi, the 
Porte had sent him for the troops. 

Baron Deffaudis did not accompany Admiral Baudin’s 
squadron for Mexico. 


CoystantinoPLe, Sept. 4.—The plague has made great 
ravages in the Sultan’s army, which is unfortunate at this mo- 
ment, when he is in hourly expectation of a rupture with the 
Pacha of Egypt. Two persons had been attacked with plague 
in the Prince Metternich steamer, which plies between Con- 





stantinople and Trebisond. 











—_—_——_—_—_—__———— 
Queen Adelaide is to stop at Lisbon on her retird fii 


Malta. 
Prince de Lieven is to accom the Grand " 
culey kiieeinantinahian i, Duke Ales 
The Surgeon General made 200 guineas by his short 
fessional visit to Limerick last week [Limerick Chrot™ 
= Wilson - elected Lord Mayor of London. 
steam-ship navigation between this Limerick) : 
and London is aoe up for want of enppent Sem A commen. 
cial and farming interests. The Londonderry will not 
to our harbor, and the Thames, which was expected this week, 
is countermanded. In this instance steam power hag struck 
to the more prevalent influence of sailing vessels. [Chrog, 


Liverpool Cotton Market.—The sales for the week ending 
28th ult. amounted to 27,750, of which 4,269 were Upland, at 
5§@73; 9,080 New Orleans, at 5@8; 2,060 Alabama and Me. 
bile at 5@7§, and 200 S. Island, at 16@20d. per th. About 
2,000 bales were taken for export, but none reported on specu. 
lation. On Saturday, 29th ult. the business was 2,500 bales, 
and to-day it is estimated at about 3,500 

Van Amburgh, the Yankee ‘ Lion Tamer,’ is cr a 
great sensation at Astley’s. He has publicly denied that 
Tigress made an attack on him, but that it was a of her 
performances. They now throw him on the ground and stay 
upon him. 

The ‘Bayaderes’ are announced at the Adelphi. 

Lord John Russell is visiting the Irish Viceroy at Dublin, 

A Mr. Crabb, of Southampton, has taken the hitherto ne. 
glected task of reforming the morals and religion of-the Gip. 
sies; his task will be a difficult one—also a slow one. 

The statement that the widow of Mr. James, the naval hip 
torian, was to havea small pension, turns out to be unfounded, 

Her Majesty has been on horseback almost every day through. 
out the weck. The influx of visitors to Windsor by the West. 
ern Railway continues immense, and the display on the ter. 
race of the castle on Sundays is extremely gay. Her Majesty 
— walks among her subjects. 

he young Queen’s bed at Buckingham house is a narrow 
camp bed, with hard mattrass and small pillow. 

H. B. M. ship Cleopatra, has arrived at Portsmouth from 
Mazatlan, &c. with two million of dollars. 

Aa Irish Fortune Hunter.—Dr. Dunn, the Irish barrister 
who has so much annoyed Miss Coutts Burdett with his ad- 
dresses, was not long ago a persevering suitor of the 
Countess of Clonmel, the beautiful Miss Burgh, daughter of 
Lord Downes, who felt obliged to have the enamored lover 
taken into custody. 

The dock-yards in England extend over nearly 500 acres. 
Deptford dock-yard covers 30 acres, Woolwich 36, Chatham 
90, Sheerness 50, Portsmouth 100, Plymouth 96, and Pem 
broke 60. 





From Varparatso.—A letter from Valparaiso, of the 30th 
of June, states that part of the troops for the new i 
against Peru, poor wer the day previous under the directi 
of the President and his Ministers; another division had been 
shipped at the port of San Antonio, and would rendezvous at 
Coquimbo. The expedition is to be commanded as before 
stated, by General Bulnes, who will be accompanied by Garrado, 
a Spaniard, as Intendant of the Army. The writer predict 
that the issue of the expedition will be similar to that under 
the command of Gen. Blanco, and that both the friends and 
enemies of Santa Cruz in Peru will unite to defeat the 
ditionary force, which will consist of 5,500 soldiers, and 
sailors and marines. [ Express, 


From Hatirax.—H. M. ship Malabar, Capt. Harvey, from . 


Quebec, bound to Pictou, while steering for its 

with a fair wind, struck on a reef off Barres, P. E. I., on Ft 
day, at 74 P. M., low water. The Medea steamer joined 
the next morning and succeeded in heaving her off at high 
water, with the loss of lower deck guns—two men 

A light air of wind enabled the ship to reach Three Riven, 
P. E. I., before the gale on Saturday, where they were pr 
paring to proceed to Halifax. The Medea and the Pri 
George, with the troops, were ordered forthwith to Quebee, 
and the Andromache to take the detachment from Cape Breton. 





West Inpizs.—By Jamaica papers to September 27, # 
have further details of the hurricanes. At Long Island, 
hamas, besides the destruction of crops, houses, &c., thirty 
persons were drowned. . 

Affairs in Jamaica since the total emancipation, are 8 
very disturbed state. Sir Lionel Smith’s resignation # 
Governor, had been accepted; and Sir Evan MoGregs, 
Governor of Barbadoes, was expected to succeed him. 


Mr. Adams.—On Wednesday week John Quincy Adsm 
delivered a lecture before the Lyceum of Quincy. 
John Adams, his father. The Quincy Patriot says, “ 
lecture was precisely what we should have from the 
lecturer, giving an account of a beloved and venerated fathe- 
It was listened to by a very crowded house of the ladies wt 
gentlemen of Quincy. 

Rather Ancient.—In the town of Cahokia, Illinois, ’ 
church built by the first French settlers, in 1698, ba’ 

ed with the storms of more than a century.’ 

hangs in the church, was brought from France more tas* 
century and a half ago. 
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E READERS OF THE AMERICAN MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE. 

I have for the past year, in conjunction with Mr. R. M. 
Watss, had the Editorial charge of this journal. During 
the last eighteen months, it has maintained a political char- 
acter. This political character it was thought best to assume 
in consequence of the premeditated appearance of the Demo- 
cratic Review at Washington. The proprietors were also in- 
tited to devote a portion of their journal to the interests of the 
Whigs, in consequence of numberless promises of assistance 

from the party in opposition. 

Nosooner did they break political ground, however, before 
this promised assistance and support began to be unpleasantly 
manifest in the falling off of subscribers. The Magazine has 
indeed suffered a monthly epilepsy from that time to this. 

Were I ever so humbly disposed, I could not attribute its 
decay to the incompetency of its Editors. With the excep- 
tion of a few words declaratory of my sentiments in favor of 
Mr. Clay, and a short description of a visit to Washington by 
Mr. Watsx, we have not written a line of political matter in 
the Magazine. The articles of this nature which have ap- 
peared from month to month, emanated from the pens of ex- 
perienced politicians, whose labors have been eminently suc- 
cessful in their own journals and in all others, except the fated 
American Monthly. This fact has not sheltered me from 
most liberal showers of personal abuse, and from accusations 
of various sins of which I am as guiltless as the pen with which 
I write. But let that pass. 

My object now is to inform the literary friends of the Maga- 
zine (its political may be equally numerous, but their names 
are not on its subscription-list) that the journai has, in conse- 
quence of the ldte failure of its publisher, ceased to exist.— 
In October, an effort was made to continue it through the 
year; but it was soon perceived that this could not be done 
without serious loss on the part of individuals neither able nor 
obliged to sustain it. 


TOTH 


__. Feeling myself in a manner responsible to those gentlemen 


who had kindly continued to favor the work with their support 
in despite of its politics, I shall do my best to furnish them 
through the year with a journal fully equal inits literary char- 
acter to the American Monthly Magazine. In its stead, THE 
New-Yorker will be sent through the months of November 
and December; and I pledge myself that its original papers 


» shall be as numerous and as able as those of the Magazine. 


I cannot permit this opportunity to pass without expressing 
my very grateful sense of the favor with which my Editorial 
efforts have been received by my brethren of the newspaper 
press. I tender to them my most earnest thanks. 

New-Yorker Office, November. 3. PARK BENJAMIN. 

IF The readers of The New-Yorker will perceive in the above an- 
Bouncement a guaranty of additional strength and spirit in its con- 
duct, especially in the department of Original Literature. Beyond 
the valued accession of Mr. BENJAMIN, we have assurances of aid from 
the ablest contributors to the American Monthly, by whom our col- 
umns of late have been and will continue to be enriched. With these, 
and our uniform endeavors to deserve public approval, is it too much 
to hope that the measure of our patronage may be still further en- 
larged, and that our old friends, at least, will find an inducement to 
constancy ? 

Sir Walter Scott and the Ballantynes.—The refutation 
of Mr. Lockhart’s statements concerning Sir Walter Scott’s 
pecuniary connection with James and John Ballantyne, has 
been republished in a pamphlet form by James Munroe & 
Co., of Boston. The readers of Lockhart’s most attractive 
and interesting biography of his illustrious father-in-law. will 
remember that the chief portion of the two last volumes of 
that biography are occupied with a relation of the pecuniary 
distresses endured by Sir Walter in consequence of the failure 
of the house of James Ballantyne & Co., in which he was a 
partner. From Mr. Lockhart’s showing, we draw the full 
inference that these embarrassments were induced by reason 
of mismanagement and lack of business competency on the 
part of Ballantyne. 

The pamphlet to which we refer refutes, and, in our opinion, 
satisfactorily refutes the whole grounds of such an inference. 
The true cause of all the difficulties which embittered the 
closing days of Sir Walter Scott’s life, is shown to exist in his 
mania for the purchase of landed estates. Ballantyne & Co. 


o] 


suffered their names to be used on accommodation-bills to a 





very large sum for the convenience of their great patron 
and partner; and these accommodation-bills, involving them 
as they did with Constable & Co. to a very serious amount, 
were the only sources of their involvement and final ruin. The 
house, from its regular business, was not only able to meet its 
engagements, but to realize a large amount of profits from 
year to year. Sir Walter, in his purchase of Abbotsford and 
the expenditure consequent upon that purchase, exhausted not 
only all these profits, but plunged the house with which he 
was connected into irretrievabl> disaster. This fact is une- 
quivocally demonstrated in the work before us by an argument 
which cannot lie, viz: that of figures. No subtlety of rea- 
soning can overthrow a methematical demonstration. 

Great as is our veneration for the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, and sincere as is our admiration for the devotion of 
Mr. Lockhart to his illustrious relative, we cannot but avow 
our impartial judgement on these matters to be conclusive in 
favor of the Ballantynes. In reading Lockhart, indeed, keenly 
as our feelings and sympathies are excited, we suspected as 
much as is set down in this‘ refutation.’ The unprecedented 
sums received by Sir Walter Scott for his poems and novels, 
were, it is plain, by no means adequate to his immense out- 
lays; and the question arises, from what source could the 
funds or means for these outlays have been drawn? Clearly 
from no other than the house in which he was a half-partner, 
(not a third, as stated by Mr. Lockhart, ) and which was im- 
plicitly devoted to his service. 

A vast deal of credit has attached to Sir Walter Scott for 
his self-sacrifice, during the last years of his existence, in 
paying debts and discharging obligations for which he was 
not individually liable, but for which he was legally held by 
the severe laws of partnership. We do not believe that there 
is a mercantile community in the world where the sense of 
honor and honesty is more lively than among the merchants 
of this city; and yet we are confident that no man on our ex- 
change, however nice his notions, would consider himself 
bound to devote the whole labor of his life to the discharge 
1 of debts for which bed horame legally liable in consequence 
of the gross neglect, ignorance, incompetency or fraud of the 
acting partner in a house, in which he was merely a silent 
investor of capital, and from the profits of which he had never 
realized a dollar. He would give up all his investment and 
might proceed further in the discharge of debts, so far as his 
individual credit had induced their formation ; but would he 
toil for life to acenmulate the means of extinguishing obliga- 
tions, made with persons who knew nothing of his liability, 
at the time they were incurred? We were made to believe 
that Sir Walter Scott did; but it now appears that he did not ; 
and it further appears that in liquidating the debts of the firm 
for which he was morally in part liable, he was not paying 
partnership accounts, but his own—accounts that owed their 
existence exclusively to his own contracts, and not to those 
of Ballantyne & Co. He had used the credit of the house, 
with which his connection was a profound secret till its 
bankruptcy, in purchasing lands in fee-simple, which he af- 
terwards entailed upon his eldest son, to gratify his aristo- 
cratic desire of establishing a family. It therefore follows, 
as the night the day, that in paying the debts apparently con- 
tracted by Ballantyne & Co., he was simply giving to the 
creditors of that house the means of which he had deprived 
it, in purchasing his son’sestate. He was in fact discharging 
a real, although unwritten, mortgage upon his own estate. 

The analogy of other acts in Sir Walter’s life will not al- 
low the conclusion that, had he been otherwise situated, he 
would not have used the readiest and shortest means of rid- 
ding himself of liabilities for which he was not conscientiously 
accountable ; a cessio bonorum, which would have left him 
Abbotsford and his salaries, (the latter would be considered 
an ample income by men of no great moderation,) and not a 
syllable of reproach would have been breathed against his 
name. With the exception perhaps of those Jew bankers, 
whom Lockhart has committed to everlasting infamy, not a 
creature would have hesitated at granting him a full and un- 
conditional discharge. Had he proceeded thus, the couch on 
which his declining years reposed would have been unbeset 
by those thorns which pierced him so sorely, and he would 
have, perhaps, survived with faculties unimpaired, and never 
have presented to the world that most melancholy spectacle 





of a great mind in ruins. 


The ‘ Refutation’ is written with great asperity toward Mr. 
Lockhart, but with the utmost kindness and forbearance 
toward Sir Walter Scott. The worst the latter is accused of 
is that he sometimes made the worse appear the better rea- 
son, and was not always sufficiently regardful of the interest 
of his friends, when intent upon the attainment of any favor- 
ite object. Mr. Lockhart will have great difficulty in an- 
swering the charges agginst his veracity and benevolence. He 
stands accused not only of misrepresentation, but of malignity. 
We may expect to see his luminous pen stream over the whole 
subject, and dark as it is, dissipate many of the shadows by 
which it is enveloped ; but, although he may dispel the mists 
which have settled upon his motives, he cannot entirely drive 
away the thick cloud of distrust which now rests on his bi- 
ography. 

We would not have it thought, from the foregoing observa- 
tions, that our veneration for the memory of Sir Walter Scott 
is diminished. To suppose that he was free from faults would 
be to suppose him more than human. His mind was indeed 
superhuman. The epithet of ‘mighty magician’ was most 
appositely applied. He wielded a wand of enchantment more 
potent than that of the Genius of the Arabian tale; for he 
not only created splendid palaces and gardens of verdure in 
romantic regions, but invested the barren heaths and dreary 
uplands of a sterile country with an imaginative grandeur and 
beauty, which Time can never have the power to destroy. 
Humble and unnoticed as we are among that great multitude 
who look back with awe upon his renowned achievements, 
we should not be doing justice to ourselves, nor to that por- 
tion of the public who look to us for an opinion, if we suf- 
fered our admiration to blind us to any new developement of 
facts, which bear upon so prominent a subject of popular at- 
tention. We acknowledge with some regret ourconviction of the 
truth of this ‘Refutation,’ so far as it reflects upon the char- 
acter of Mr. Lockhart. And yet, after all, we cannot find 
any particular cause of sorrow in the fact that Sir Walter 
Scott is a very little less perfect than we thought him to be. 





We were always of opinion that too much stress was laid 
upon his conduct as regarded his pecuniary concerns, and, 
now that we have arrived at the true state of the case, our 
conclusion must simply be, that Sir Walter Scott sacrificed the 
last great energies of his life to himself, and not to his friends. 


The Religious Souvenir, for 1839.—This little book will 
be acceptable to that large class of readers who wish for 
something more sedate, in the way of Christmas offerings, 
than the butterfly literature of the annuals in general. It is 
edited by Mrs. Sigourney, and illustrated by both prose and 
verse from heragreeablepen. Miss Sedgwick has contributed 
one of her happiest sketches, entitled ‘Country Life.’ In it 
she draws the sweetest possible portrait of a lovely aiid self- 
sacrificing woman. Could such a character be found out of 
the regions of fancy, it were well worth a Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney to catch the gleaming of her robe. There may be ‘ Mary 
Ellisons’ in this world; but, with due deference to the fair 
sex, we have not been so fortunate as to meet with them. Our 
theory is, that the virtues are pretty equally divided. Aman 
can suffer as unrepiningly as a woman ; for, from her willowy 
nature, a woman yields to the blast which the superior strength 
of man enables him to withstand. We always grow senti- 
mental over Miss. Sedgwick’s exquisite stories: we should 
like amazingly to know if there be indeed a living original o f 
‘Mary Ellison.’ We are skeptical of that which contradicts 
experience. 

There are other articles in this Souvenir worthy of com 
mendation, but we have left ourselves space only to commend 
the engravings, which are pretty, with the exception of a 
view of Norwich, Cenn., which is hideous, and neither in its 
design nor execution does the least justice to the beauties of 
the wild scenery of that romantic town. (Published hy Sco- 
field and Voorhies, 118 Nassau-street. ) 


Professor Lewis's Address.—We are much obliged to the 
friend who furnished us with a copy of this able, interesting 
and strikingly criginal Address. We read it with the liveliest 
gratification. The mind from which it emanated is evidently 
imbued with the spirit of a true and lofty philosophy. The 
independent tone, in which it denounces the doctrines of utili- 
tarianism, would be a sufficient indication of the superior char- 
acter of the speaker, were there not marks of ripe scholarship 











and educated taste on every page. 
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It would be well for the country, were there many moré 
like Professor Lewis, ready to give noble utterance to noble 
thoughts. It would be well if the presumptuous theories of 
infidel sciolists were always trodden down with as firm afoot ; 
if the faith-destroying arguments of the materialist were al- 
ways torn up by as vigorous a hand. We cannot do justice 
to his address in an off-hand notice. It is worthy of the most 
serious consideration, and we trust that our leisure will soon 
enable us to bestow it, and to give at length the reflections 
which have been suggested to us by its perusal, on a topic of 
general importance. 

With the author’s consent we should be glad to republish 
in our journal nearly the whole of this pamphlet of thirty-eight 
pages. Much can be poured through our columns—much to 
refresh and invigorate the popular mind. Such sentiments 
should be sown widely with a broad cast. Few will see them 
in the present shape, and those few will regret the typo- 
graphical errors with which the pamphlet abounds, doubtless 
from a want of the immediate supervision of the author. 





Peter Pilgrim, or a Rambler’s Recollections.—The glow- 
ing and picturesque style of Dr. Bird is well adapted to rela- 
tions of adventure or descriptions of scenery. He presents us 
in these volumes with a number of graphic sketches from his 
pen, which are well enough strung together by this fiction of 
‘Peter Pilgrim’s Rambles.’ It sounds a little too much like 
‘ Peter Parley,’ who has traveled the world over without stir- 
ring from home ; nevertheless, the idea serves for a peg to 
hang the reader’s interest upon, and is not worth objecting to. 

Our author is much happier in his serious, than comic 
sketches. ‘Merry the Miner’ is capital—as our readers 
shall find next week. The second volume contains a descrip- 
tion of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, which eliclted ap- 
probation in the pages of the American Monthly Magazine. 
Besides this, there are other valuable matters. Dr. Bird has 
never acquired in our city, a popularity at all commensurate 
with his deserts. He is a better writer and better novelist 
to-day than Funnymore Cooper, and would have been quite 
as popular, had he appeared im the lists of romance, when 
there were few competitors. Impartial criticism must, how- 
ever, soon award to such an author as Dr. Bird, that palm 
which has been worn by one less deserving. (Published by 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia.) 





Different Modes of Thought.— As we divide into various 
professions, and fall upon different ways of observation,’ says 
Tucker in his Light of Nature, ‘there is likewise a great di- 
versity in men’s ideas; so that the same collection of materi- 
als presented to several imaginations, shall run surprisingly 
into various assortments, accordingly as they have been re- | 

ively accustomed. Carry a number of persons equally 
clearsighted, upon a hill, from whence they have an extensive 
prospect with a variety of objects before them; the farmer 
sees turnip and corn grounds, meadow, pasture and coppices. 
The soldier observes eminences, valleys, morasses and defiles. 
The mathematician descries parallelograms, triangles and 
scalenums in the fields and hedges The country attorney 
distinguishes parishes, hamlets, manors and boundaries of es- 
tates. The poet beholds shady groves, sportful flocks and 
verdant lawns. The paiuter discerns varieties, and contrast 
of light and shade. The religious man discovers materials 
for building, provisions for eating, for drinking, for clothing, 
for the necessities and conveniences of life, accompanied with 
the thought of the Giver of those blessings—and all this in- 
stantly, without any endeavor of their own.’ 

After reading this passage, we were led to reflect upon the 
various peculiar and diverse emotions which must have filled 
the minds of those persons who beheld Niagara Falls for the 
first time. The thoughts that would crowd into the poet’s 
brain can better be imagined than expressed. The man of 
science would perhaps reason upon the force and velocity of 
so immense a body of water; or, if he happened to be a 
naturalist, examine the geological features of the regionaround. 
The miller would exclaim, 

‘Lord! what a splendid stream to turn a mill!’ 
The tailor would cry, ‘ What a place to sponge a coat!’ Or, 
better than all, the advocate of internal improvement and prac- 
tical utility would express his regret (as an individual of the 
specics actually did to a friend of ours) that the rapid and ab- 
rupt descent of so much water should obstruct the passage of 








True Pathos.—The whole range of English poetry hardly 
presents a more true and touching instance of pathos than the 
following lines from Campbell. They are almost equal in 
simplicity and beauty to that passage of the Bible of which 
they are in part a paraphrase : 

‘Thus, with forgiving tears and reconciled, 
The King of Judah mourned his rebel child, 
Musing on days when yet the guiltless boy 
Smiled on his sire and filled his heart with joy. 
‘My Absalom,’ the voice of nature cried, 
‘Oh, that for thee thy father could have died! 
For bloody was the deed, and rashly done, 
That slew my Absalom—my son! my son!’’ 





Splendid Compliment.—A new weekly paper, styled ‘ The 
Examiner,’ in announcing as in press a new work entitled 
“The Little Frenchman and his Water-Lots, by George P. 
Morris,” felicitously remarks of our much-praised cotempo- 
rary, that the General will become by and by so smothered 
in laurels that he will look like an owl in an ivy-bush! 


The National Magazine and Republican Review.—We have re- 
ceived an ill-written prospectus of a journal with this title, which is 
thought by the publishers to be very much needed by the Whigs 
about this time, in consequence of the dreadful doings of the Demo- 
cratic Review. The plan is neither wise nor feasible; the attempt 
will unquestionably fail; the enterprise will reccive precisely the en- 
couragement which it deserves, and that is—none at all. The news- 
papers will puff it, but puffs will not pay the printer; and all the laud- 
ations of the universal Opposition press will not pass current with the 
paper-maker for a ream of ‘ cashy’ sheets. 

It is in vain to wed Politics to Literature in this country. They 
have no similarity of taste or inclination. The marriage is an unwise 
one, and a divorce is sure to succeed. It is much wiser to break the 
engagement beforehand ; this can be more easily done before the knot 
is tied than afterward. The sooner the Washington proje«tors of this 
plan abandon it, the better; it cannot be made to succeed, and it is by 
no means a subject of regret that it cannot. 








Hebrew Grammars.—The best Hebrew Grammar for beginners is 
said to be that of Hyman Harwitz, and, next to that, Professor Stu- 
art’s. The Grammar of Dr. Nordheimer, lately published, is, with | 
those of Ewald and Gesenius, recommended to older students. Nord- | 
heimer’s ch on the ts is idered perplexed and obscure, 
and that on consonantal changes quite useless. We understand that 
its typography exhibits great care and neatness, but, not having re- 
ceived the book, wo cannut vouch for theo foot. 

All works of.a learned and scientific character, if forwarded to this 
journal, will receive a sufficient and capable notice; for when the 
want of time or ability forbids the exercise of our own critical judge- 
ment, we commit such works to gentlemen who are fully competent to 
give comprehensive and fair opinions. 








New Editions in England.—Charles Lilt is about to publish “ Mlus- 
trations of the Bible, and Confirmations of Sacred History from the 
Monuments of Egypt, by W.C. Taylor, D. D. Itis to comprise ninety- 
three wood engravings.” Charles Knight & Co. advertise “ The Pic- 
torial Edition of Shakspeare, to be issued in Monthly Parts. The 
Plays are to occupy thirty-seven Parts ; but the entire work, including 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets and other Poems, and a Life of Shakspeare, with 
Illustrations, will extend to forty-two Parts.” This promises to be a 
magnificent edition, Many copies might be sold in this couutry. 





Mr. Catlin’s Pictures —An application was made by Mr. George 
Adiard to the Ch Hor of the Exchequer, on behalf of Mr. Catlin, 
to ascertain whether that artist’s collection of Indian portraits, &c. 
would be admitted in England free of duty. ‘The following polite and 
gratifying reply has been received : 

“ Down1NnG-sT. Lonpon, Aug. 10, 1238. 
“ George Adlard, Esq. New-York: 

“ Sir—I am directed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to acknow- 
ledge your letter of the 7th May last, inclosing a catalogue of Mr. Cat- 
lin’s Indian Gallery, and requesting to be informed whether, in the 
event of Mr. Catlin’s determining to bring his collection of Indian cu- 
riosities and paintings to this country, Her Majesty’s Government 
would permit them to be landed free of duty. } 

“In reply, I have to inform you that the Lords of the Treasury are | 
willing to allow Mr. Catlin the privilege he seeks, on condition of his | 
signing a bond to re-export all the articles thus introduced, or pay the 
duty if he should think fit to dispose of them. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) 8. E. SPRING RICE.” 
For the New Yorker. 

Messrs. Editors—In a late paper, acorrespondent of yours has given 
your readers some specimens of New-England peculiarities of speech, 
and, I believe, with general accuracy. I am not about to vindicate 
vulgarisms in general, for the common people of every nation and 
community have them, and will use them; and whether vulgarisms 
and mistakes in language abound more in the Eastern than in the 
Middle and Western States, isa point of no moment. They exist 
every where, and no human effort can prevent it. 

But your correspondent has made some mistakes, which it may be 
proper to correct. He writes that nature is pronounced rater. This 
isa mistake ; it is pronounced natur. So far is it from being true that 
the vowel ¢ is uttered, that not only the common people pronounce 

the letter uw short iu that word and in others with the like spelling, 
the last syllable being unaccented, but all men of education pronounce 
the short u in that word, and in all others in a like position. Banter, 
barter, maker, are pronounced by all men bantur, bartur,makur. Not 
only the vowel ¢e is thus pronounced ia an unaccented terminating syl- 
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lable, but all vowels, in the same situation, are generally pronounced 





— More than sixty years ago, Dr. Ash ° 


dictionary, that “ it must be a nice ear that can distinguish the 
ence of sound in the concluding syllable of the following Words: 
tar, alter, manor, murmur, satyr.” The mistake of your = 
ent is common enough in England, as well as in this country ; buf i 
manifests ignorance of the position of the organs in articulation, 
This popular pronunciation, however, is not more incorrect the 
the common pronunciation of similar words by educated People:y 
nachur or natshur, featshur, rapishur. On this pronunciation Jems. 
son has the following remarks: “The letter d, in certain situation, 
especially before the vowels i and u, when carelessly Pronounced 
apt to slide into the sound of j. This, which in fact arises from, 
slovenly enunciation, is, by Walker, laid down as the strict rule: ai. 
ulation is to be pronounced adjulation, pendium is 
ingredient is ingrejent, &c. This, in a passage read or spoken wid, 
solemnity, would be intolerable. In like manner, the syllable te, per. 
petually recurring in our language, as in the words 
flatulent, natural, will, even when most carefully spoken, receive 
sufficient degree of the aspirate, without the speaker following Way. 


er’s direction to pronuunce them congratshulation, ‘nhs eal 





ral.” Knowles, a later writer, is still more severe in his t 
this and other rules of Walker. 
The true pronunciation of the syllable tw or tur, in such 
among the higher classes of society in England, is that of yur: 
featyur. When in England, I observed, in public speakers why 
aimed at the best pronunciation, a careful avoidance of the commion 
manner of uttering such words as nachur, raptchur. The error yf 
Walker, and of other orthoepists, in regard to this Pronunciation, pro. 
ceeded from a mistake of the true sound of u when long. Toaese wri. 
ters say that the proper English u long has the sound of ex or yu. It 
has the sound of yu in unit, universal, &c., but this isa corruption of 
its original sound. The proper English u is not equivalent to exy ig 
such words as duty, tribute, tribunal, it has not the sound of ey; dexty, 
tribeute, tribeunal. This mistake has been the source of immense ip. 
jury to pronunciation. It was reprobated as early as the reign of 
Charles IH. by Wallis, one of the founders of the Royal Society, 
The use of here, contracted after this and that—this ere, that are, is 
from our native language, the Saxon, and of genuine origin, though 
now vulgar. The corresponding idiom in French is not vulgar, but 
used by all writers and speakers: as in celeu-ci, celle-ci, voici. The 
use of two negatives for one negation was also a native idiom in Saxea, 
as itisin Greek and French. These peculiarities, being native, cannot 
be extirpated from popular use. ~ . 
Improve, in the sense of use, has been used by the most respectable 
English writers for more than a century, and probably can never be 
banished from use. Mr. Pickering, in this, as in some other eases; has 
condemned words of legitimate authority. Squeechy is a vulgar alten. 
tion of queachy, like screech and scrick from creak, and squirm for 
ewarm. Meeching-may be miching. Deef for deaf is genuine Eng. 
lish, of Saxon origin. Def is an outlandish word of Danish otigis, 
Deaf isin analogy with leaf, sheaf; it is the correct pronunciation, 
Def changes the word to an anomaly; and I hope my fellow citizen 
will never adopt it. Wound is in analogy with bound, found, somd, 
with which it is made to rhyme in poetry ; and I hope all the dandies 
in England will never be able to change this pronunciation. There 
marks of your correspondent on ben for been are very just. 
England is a Babel of dialects. Most of the educated people, hov- 
ever, in England and the United States, agree in practice in prom- 
ciation. Indeed, they agree better in practice than books do in rule. 
I am glad this isthe fact. The orthvepists differ in a thousand words; 
and Worcester, in his dictionary, gives the differences, leaving’th 
learner to choose among the alternatives which he will folllow. This 
is the most direct way to keep the language for ever unsettled, 
Walker’s dictionary has done great injury, in introducing may 
changes in pronunciation in this country, which are not in conformity 
to general usage, either in the United States or in England) itis 
from Walker that the spelling-books of Cobb, Emerson and Sanden 
are disfigured with such words as bangk for bank, bringk for brink, 
drangk for drank; a pronunciation no more genuine English,tha 
that of so many Choctaw words. Walker had a very ineccurateta, 
for he supposed the words meat and meet to be differently pronounced, 
until Garrick informed him he could perceive no difference. Itism 
fortunate for the people of this country, that they receive so obe- 
quiously whatever comes in English books. Bainey. 


* 





The English Drama.—The Covent Garden and Olympic Theatrs 
have opened for the season. The former commenced with ‘Corio 
nus,’ aud ‘High Life Below Stairs ;’ the latter with a new dramaby 
Mr.C. Dance. The following favorites have been re-engaged: Mesmn. 
Farren, Keeley, James Vining, Bland, Brougham and Selby; Mrs.0r 
gu, Miss Murray, Miss Lee, and Mrs. Macnamara ; with the addition of 
Mr. Manvers, Mr. T. Green, Mr. Oxberry, Mr. Granby, Miss Agus 
Taylor, Mrs. Franks, and Mrs. Nesbitt. } 


Murder of Judge Dougherty.—The St. Louis Republics 
says that the annexed letter, in a disguised hand-writing, 
marked Natchez, Oct. 14, came unsealed tothe St. Louis 


Office un Wednesday last : “ Natcnez, Miss., “e 
“ Revenge is sweet. On the night of the 11th, wf 
13th, I made preparations, and did on the 14th (July) kill 
rascal. I only regret that I have not the privilege of 
the circumstance. I have so placed it that I never cat 
identified ; and further, I have no compunctions of 
for the death of Thomas M. Dougherty.” 
Sportsmen.—Columbus, (Miss.,) was all ina row during 
the first week in October. The gamblers were parading ba 
street, armed with double barreled guns, pistols and rt 
knives. The military were called out to assist the civil 
cers in preserving order. 
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tail, the extremity of which is always tinged with henna: he 


xs—One must see the stables of Damascus, 

ge? tae Beschir to have a correct idea of an Arab- 
Pd This superb and graceful animal loses his beauty, 
his gentleness and his picturesque figure, when he is taken 
his native and his accustomed habits, and brought to our 

ort climate, and the shade and solitude of our stables. He 
ust be seen at the door of the tent of the Arab of the desert, 
muMveed between his legs, tossing his long black mane, and 
brushing his sides, shining like copper or silver, with his long 


be seen bedecked with brilliant housings trimmed with 
and embroidered with pearls; his head covered with a 
net of blue or red silk, woven with gold or silver, and edged 
with tinkling points which fall from his forehead over his nos- 
and with which he awe or mabe at ns 
. k, his , large and intelligent e : must 
ape i caken of two or God buhioa, some 
“og in the dust of the court, others fettered by iron rings and 
ye ed to long cords which cross these courts, others free 
upon the sands and leaping with one bound over the rows of 
camels which stand in their path; some held by young black 
slaves, clothed in scarlet vests, the horses affectionately put- 
ting their heads upon the shoulders of these children, and some 
ing together as free and unconfined as the wild colts of a 
irie, standing around, rubbing their heads together, or mu- 
tually licking each other’s shining and silvery hair; all look- 
ing at us with an uneasy and curious scrutiny on aécount of 
our E dress and strange language, but soon becoming 
familiar and coming gently, holding out their necks for us to 
stroke. The restless expression of the physiognomy of these 
horses, is perfectly incredible till one has seen it himself. 
All their feelings are expressed in their eyes and in the ner- 
yous movement of their mouths and nostrils as distinctly and 
sively as upon the countenance of a child. 
we approached them for the first time, they exhibit- 
ed as much dislike and curiosity as a man would feel at the 
sight of an unexpected and disagreeable object. Our lan- 
guage especially astonished them, and their ears pricked up 
and bent backward, or thrown forward, showed their surprise 
and uneasiness. I admired especially several valuable mares, 
reserved for the emir himself. I offered by my interpreter, 
10,000 piasters for one of the handsomest; bnt an Arab would 
not sell at any price a mare of the best breed; I therefore was 
unsuccessful. Lord Lindsay. 





“Stealing no Robbery.”—A rather singular case of 
larceny, or abstraction, or disregard of the distinction be- 
tween meum and teum, presented itself for the consideration 
of our courts a few days since, both crimiual aud rivil. 

On Tuesday a of last week, Mr. Bate, of Camden, 
discovered that his mulberry tree nursery had been visited, 
and many of his best trees had been taken up and carried 
off. The loss being one of some value, prompted an im- 
mediate search for—what shall we call him? for one court 
declared him no robber, and the other would not agree that 
he was a tresspasser ; so we shall call him man; and by the 
tracks in the fresh soil, and along the road, and pri ng 
of the leaves from the bushes, Mr. Hugg, Constable, trace 
him to the door of a certain cellar, wherein the trees were 
found! So far, so good; our city court being in session 
at the time, it was but short work to have the individual! 
thus clearly marked out, arrested, a bill found for Jarceny, 
and the person arraigned for trial. But “oh, the glorious 
uncertainty of the law,” it is Zarceny to rob your neighbors 
hen-roost, Jarceny to take his pick-axe, hoe or barrow ; but 
although law is claimed to be the “ perfection of reason,” 
ilis not larceny to enter your neighbor's —— 
and take thence a hundred dollars worth of his best trees! 
The ingenuity of counsel learned in the law, exposed the 
montrosity of sending a man to prison for merely stealing 
mulberry trees, and under the charge of the court, upon a 
strictly legal point, the prisoner was acquitted ! 

_ But that is not all, finding the criminal side of the court 
incapable of settling the cause, Mr. Bate brought suit in a 
civil action for trespzss, against the man, before justice 
Harrison and jury, and after hearing testimony for part of 
a day and a night, and the arguments pro and con, of able 
counsel, the jury could not agree; and after spending 
many hours together in a room at Paul’s hotel, we learn 

tone or two of them escaped from the window, and 
thus the matter stood at our last advices. [Camden Mail. 


Oceular Demonstration.—We find in an English paper, 
— by the last arrivals, the following excellent anec- 
_ On Sunday week, among the tens of thousands who en- 

yed the majestic spectacle of the eclipse, there was an 

nest weaver in the neighboring village, who, like many 
others, is imbued with the honorable desire of giving his 
Na more extensive education than he enjoyed bim- 

self. When the eclipse became annular, he exclaimed— 

I wish our Tom was here. Shun after he gaed to as- 
tronomy, he used deceive me about the sun being mony 

usand o’ times bigger than the moon, but I’ve tell’t him 
he was mistaken. ‘What better proof would he hae than 
to see the ane laid straight on the tap o’ the tither? Tallow 
the sun is biggest, but I’m sure it’s no aboon a thoom 
dth each way. If he wadna believe me, he would 


surely believe his ain twa een.” 
















MISCELLANEOUS. 


City Resources.—The following inventory of the public 


property of the ¢ity of New-York was appended to a com- 
munication made to the Corporation on Monday evening. 
We omit the cents, as being of no importance in such a cal- 





culation. SUMMARY. VPalueof Annual 
Location. Valuation. Buildings. Rental. 
Brooklyn. ..+eerveeeseccesseees $2,744 
Williamsburgh ........seeeee++ 4,000 100 
Hallet’s Cove. ..sccssccesessees 4,000 90 
COth atreste coco cecececcccccccce 4,000 
ee era 1,276,250 25,576 
In use by the Fire Department.. 130,550 $81,450 
SE EE 1,167,820 166,000 33,600 
Wharves and slips..........++ 1,763,000 91,008 
Between 23d and 42d streets. . . .1,680,350 
North of 42d street. ........+++ «1,160,500 
Quit rents of city lots........... 9,876 
common lands..... 6,773 338 
Do. water grants...... 245,293 12,264 
Halls of Justice, &c...........+ 376,000 476,000 
Public lands. ......-.000+0 000% +%)660,000 560,000 
$1,283,450 $166,188 


Total. 000.0 seeeeee0.815,005,912 





Duellists convicted of Murder.—We learn threugh the 
Baltimore American, that the seconds of a fatal duel lately 
fought near Wimbleton, in England, have all been tried 
and convicted of premeditated murder. After all, this is 
the true antidote against duelling, and will put an end to the 
practice sooner than any other correctlve that can be ap- 
plied. Let not only the surviving principal, but those who 
are in any way ae to such rencontres, be punished as 
they deserve, and we shall soon see these fashionable out- 
rages against every feeling of religion and morality fall into 
disuse. One or two executions would teach people to 
avoid such savage pastimes. We are at a loss to discover 
how persons can disapprove of duelling as they pretend to 
do, and yet permit it to be carried on with impunity. 

[Newark Daily Eagle. 


Salaries of the Governors of States.—That of the Go- 
vernor of Louisiana is $7,500—of the Governors of New 
York and Pennsylvania, 4000—of Massachusetts, 3,666— 
of South Carolina, 3,500—of Virginia, 3,333—of Georgia, 
3000—of Maryland, 2,066—of weeny and Kentucky, 
2,500—of New Jersey, North Carolina, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, 2,000—Maine and Missouri, 1,500—Delaware, 
1,333—Ohio, 1200—Connecticut, 1100—New Hampshire, 
a. and Illinois, 1000—Vermont. 750—Rhode Is!and, 
400. 








Served kight.—In Zanesville, Ohio, some months ago, a 
clergyman was called upon to marry a youug couple, and he 
repaired to the house. The lady was present and all her 
friends, but the bridegroom did not appear, and the lady in 
great grief had to dismiss the whole party. Recently the 
clergyman had a similar call, and all the parties were present, 
but when he came to the words “ You take this man to be 
your wedded husband,” the lady said very emphatically, “No ; 
Inever will marry him; he served me meanly siz months 
ago, and now I have repaid him in his own coin.” No en- 
treaties could prevail upon her. It was the same lady who 
had been jilted, and she returned the compliment in a more 
decided and mortifying manner to the tender swain. 





Money Lost.—Capt. Phinney of the steamboat Telegraph 
has offered a reward of $200 for the recovery of a pack- 
age of money. containing about $J,900, which had been 
entrusted to his care at Nantucket for delivery at the Mer- 
chants Bank in this town. We learn from Capt. Phinne 
that after his arrival here he proceeded to the Bank, whic 


having been closed for the day he replaced the package in | 


- pocket, and on the following morning it could not be 
ound. 

Yesterday afternoon, a truckman while engaged in the 
rear of the Merchants Bank, discovered the envelope in 
which the money had been enclosed, together with several 
papers of trifling consequence which it had contained, 
among a quantity of rubbish, where ve! had evident] 
been thrown after being rifled of its valuable contents. It 
is probable therefore that the package may have dropped 
from the possession of Capt. Phiney in the vicinity of the 
Bank, = was discovered by some person who has dis- 
honestly appropriated the contents to his own purposes. 

__ [N. Bed. Mercury. 

The Blockading Squadron.—From Vera Cruz to Septem- 
ber 27th, via New-Orleans, we learn that the French brig-cf- 
war Laurier, of the blockading squadron. which had been 
blown off, has arrived at Sacrificios with the loss of her main- 
mast. The French brig-of-war Alcyon also had lost both 
masts. The following is a list of the French men-of-war at 
Sacrificios :—Frigate Herminie 60 guns; frigate Iphigene, 50 
guns; corvette Fortune; brig Voltigeur, 22 guns; brig Le 


Lepetitoir, 22 guns; brig Laurier, 16 guns; brig Alcyon, 20 


guns. 


Emigration to Texas.—Several vessels have sailed from 
Kennebec, Me., with a large number of emigrants to Texas. 
That country will be a fac simile of their father-land, chequered 
with a northern as well as southern population, and all the 
intermediate grades. : ’ ‘ 


iil 


_ Counterfeit Note.—A counterfeit ten dollar not, purport» 
ing to be of the Bank of Baltimore, was yesterday received 
by a dealer, in the course of business, and subsequently de- 
lected at the Franklin Bank. It is of the letter I, No. 1120, 
dated Oct. 1st, 1838, and made payable to G. Keerl. The 
signatures are said to be but tolerable imitations ; and in the 
body of the note it reads “‘ the Bank of Baltimore promises 
to pay,” while in the genuine issue of that bank, the style 
is, “ The President, Directors & Co. of the Bank of Balti 
more promise to pay &e. This is a discrepancy which 
may at once lead to detection of the spurious issue. 
Baltimore Patriot. 


Jersey Products.—The Mount Holly (N. J.) Herald sayst 
“ Mr. Joseph White, of this town, from one vine raised 12 


463 || Of the largest species of pumpkins, the weight of which 


amount to 782 pounds. 


he largest weighed 148, and the 
next 130. The seed was 4 


lanted in a garden without the 
hill a manured. In the same garden, Mr. W. has a 
Morus Multicaulis tree of this year’s growth, that measures 
4} inches in circumference, is 9 feet 1 inch high, and with 
side wood measures 67 feet. George Haywood has also 
raised from 1 seed upwards of 400 pounds of pumpkins.” 


Fire.—The Copper-Rolling Mill in Derby, owned by Messrs. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. was discovered to be onfire on Wednes- 
day evening last, and the progress of the flames was not ar- 
rested until the roof was destroyed and much damage done 
to the property in the building. Loss estimated at about 5000 
ollars. [New-Haven Herald. 


Smith's Improved Clocks.—Messrs, A. B. Smith & Co., 7 1-2 Bow- 
ery, have perfected some improvements in the manufacture of Clocks, 
which are deserving of attention and patronage. Their Town and 
Turret Clocks, in particular, are constructed so as to oceupy but one- 
fourth the space and weigh but one-half as much as those hitherto 
manufactured. The hands are locked during each minute, so as to 
prevent their being affected by wind, snow, or the concussien pro- 
duced by ringing the bell. The weights are far less than those here- 
tofore required ; the friction is q ly much reduced, and the 
liability to get out of order materially lessened. We believe Messrs. 
Smith & Co.’s Clocks of all kinds are of the best quality ;—we are 
sure one of themis. Their establishment is most extensive, and offers 
a great variety. 











Sarsaparilla.—Although decidedly averse to puffing any of tho 
quack remedies of the day, yct we are induced to notice a medicine 
of a different character at the instance of a friend who has used it with 
decided success in his family. We allude to Bailey’s Compound Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparille, which is extensively manufactured at Buffalo 
by C. C. Bristol, Druggist. We do this the more readily, as it is 
warmly recommended by many able medical men at the West, and, 
as we are assured, by all the physicians in Buffalo, who state that 
they use it in their practice, and with decided success in chronic dis- 
eases and other affections arising from an impure state of the blood. 
This is a convincing proof of its efficacy, as the medical faculty, it is 
well known, are decidedly opposed to all quack remedies. 








NEW AGENTS. 

Mr. E. A. Fotuanssee will this winter act as General Agent for 
The New-Yorker in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. 

Mr. Henry F. Curns will act as Agent for The New-Yorker in New - 
Orleans, where he has copies for sale. 

Mr. Lyman WILDER has accepted the Agency of The New-Yorker 
at Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co, N. Y. vice 8S. Shuffleton, reméved. 

FP We are impatiently awaiting a letter from our friend and 
Agent, C. Toney, formerly of Cincinnati. The fear that he has fallen 
a victim to the summer sickness which has pervaded the new districts 
of the West, during his tour, prompts this public appeal. If our fears 
are well grounded, we will thank any friend to inform us of the fact. 
PARK THEATRE.—On MONDAY EVENING next, Nov. 5— 

Last Night but 5of Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS—will be presented 

FREE AND EASY; WHY DO N’T YOU MARRY? OLD AND 

YOUNG STAGER; and THE LADDER OF LOVE. 
TUESDAY—Last Night but 4 of Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS—OLD 

AND YOUNG STAGER, and A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 
WEDNESDAY—Last Night but 3 of Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS. 
THURSDAY—Benefit of Mr. C. MATHEWS—MY ELEVENTH 

DAY—and other entertainments. 
FRIDAY—Last Night but 2 of Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS. 
SATURDAY— “* 1 as 3 

Admission—Boxes $1, Pit 50c., Gallery 25. Doors open at half past 
6; Performance commences at 7 o'clock. 


fMarcied. 

On Thursday, 1st inst. by Rev. Dr. Phillips, Hon. Srernen T. Ma- 
| son, Governor of Michigan, to Jutta E. daughter of Thaddeus Prevps, 
Esq. of this city. 

On Sunday, 28th ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Stephen C. Storms 
to Ann C. White, all of this city. | 

On Tuesday, George H. Mecke, of Philadelphia, to Emma F. Ckden, 
of this city. . 

Also, Newton Squire to Elizabeth C. Funk, 

On Wednesday, A. B. Marvin to Sarah S. Sand 

Also, J. M. Howe to Mary Mason, both of this city. 














of this city. ° 
s. 


| On Thursday, John L. Gourlay to Evelina 8. both of Newark, 
New-Jersey. —_— 
Died, 
On Monday, Henry Anderson, Printer, 28. 
On Wednesday, ha E. Gross, Nos 1 
On Thursday, Eliza, wife of F. J. Pfefferie, aged 30. 
Also, Cary Dunn, a 80. 


Also, Mrs. Frances A. Simpster, aged 25. 

At Newtown, L. I. 3ist ult, Dr. David Woodhull, aged 71. 
At Hudson, Elizabeth, wife of Laban Paddock, aged 68. 
At Kinderhook, 2ist ult. Dr. William Barthrop, aged 73. 
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OH! FAIR AND FLOWERY BE THY WAY. 


SONG—THE WORDS BY W. H. A.—THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY JOHN WILLIS. 


brighter eve-ry coming 
day, 


~—— 
’ a \ 


those eyes, bril-liant still, and 


bright 


SECOND VERSE. 
And placid be thy gentle heart, 
And peacefal all around it; 


-_ 


Oh! fair and flowery be thy 


Ner grief, nor gicomy care impart 
Its bitter pangs to wound it: 
Bat leved and leving may’st thou live, 


skies all . 
way, : = thee; Aud 


theeand that ilove thee: o’er thy soul may hope arise, Each se-cret fear be - guil-ing, And every glance 
those Calm of 





The purest bliss possessing ; 
With every joy this world can give, 
Mereafter, every biessing ! 














TO MY WIFE. 

THERE is a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 

At once must sever both, or none. 
There is a form on which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond delight ; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 

And dreams restore it through the night. 
There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
I would not hear a seraph choir, 

Unless that voice could join the rest. 
There is a face whose blushes tell 

Affection’s tale upon the cheek ; 
But, pallid at one fond farewell, 


Proclaims more love than words can speak. 


There is a lip which mine hath pressed, 
And none hath ever pressed before ; 
It vowed to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine—mine only pressed it more. 
There is a bosom—all my own— 
Hath villowed oft this aching head ; 





A mouth which smiles on me alone, 
An eye whose tears with mince are shed. 
There are two hearts, whose movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
They both must heave, or cease to beat. 
There are two souls, whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That when they part—they part?—ah, no! 
They cannot part—the souls are one! B. 





Tue Great Ectirse.—The following fine description of 
the great eclipse of 1806 is from the pen of Mr. E. S. Thomas, 
the venerable editor of the Cincinnati Evening Post: 

It was our happi to be at Providence, R. Island, when 
the total eclipse of June, 1806, took place—the day was per- 
fectly bright—the phenomenon commenced between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, and after thesun became totally obscured, 
it remained so for more than half an hour. Its operation upon 
animated nature was truly and awfully sublime. The birds 
flew about in every direction, in evident distress and terror, 
the domestic fowls ran about in all directions, —= in 
a fright. Horses galloped round their pastures neighing ; 
while the horned wee which seemed more affrighted than 
the rest, tore up the earth with their horns and feet in mad- 
néss—ull this uproar was followed by the silence of midnight, 





ing places—the fowls to their roosts—the horses to 

and the cattle to their mangers, while the stars shone for 
their beauty, and all was still. When the sun began tor 
appear a large number of musicians, students of Brown Us 
versity, agsembled upon the terrace of the College, and struck 
up Milton’s Hymn to Light.—The effect was altogether s> 
lime and beautiful. Nothing that ever met our eye, ores, 
before or since, was equal to it. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Tue New Yorker is published in two forms—The Folio ore 
common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- 
rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, Two Fifty in advance, or Five 
Dollars for two copies. Asa further inducement to uniting in subeerip 
tions, five copies will be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely inal: 
vance, and any larger number in proportion. 

The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on & large 
and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number contail! 
sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a page of popular 
Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample volume 
416 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dollars a yea, 
Three Fifty in advance. Three copies, however, will be sent for Te 
Dollars; and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be 
eighteen months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. _ 

H. GREELEY, & CO. Publishers, . 
No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York 


when the eclipse was complete—the birds retired to eae 
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